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Wuewn Alfred Standish was in 
Rome he acted pretty much as 
English people generally do when 
visiting the immortal city. And 
yet it might be better to say that 
he ‘ did’ the sights in an American 
spirit, very thoroughly, but rather 
with an idea that they must be 
done, because it is the proper 
thing for a traveller to see every- 
thing in order to be able to talk 
about it afterwards, than from any 
more exalted motive. 

Setting his appearance aside— 
for he was remarkably handsome 
—Alfred was an average specimen 
of humanity, who might have 
turned out superior to the ordi- 
nary run if in his career he had 
met with any of those checks and 
crosses which are thought to be so 
essential for the strengthening 
and development of human cha- 
racter. It had never been his 
fate to want anything, to really 
long for the possession of some- 
thing impossible, unattainable ; 
and it is a well-known fact that 
having every little wish or whim 
gratified, if not anticipated, has 
proved the ruin of many and many 
a disposition. 

‘That boy will be utterly 
spoiled,’ were words often spoken 
during the placid sunny childhood 
of Alfred Standish. But natural 
amiability saved him from growing 
selfish, palpably selfish ; no oppor- 
tunities occurred for the exercise 
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of self-denial ; and so, as he grew 
from boy to youth, from the age 
of puppydom to that of man- 
hood, the world declared it to be 
a marvellous thing that he was 
not spoiled, and assigned to him 
a place amongst the foremost of 
society’s demi-gods and darlings. 

For beyond the fact of his being 
to a certain extent clever and ac- 
complished, and handsome as a 
hero of ancient ballad or prince 
of fairy lore, Alfred was the pos- 
sessor of a noble old country seat, 
a beautiful yacht, and money 
enough to indulge in a thousand 
extravagances, for which, how- 
ever, his friends considered he 
had not any inclination. Before 
he was twenty-five it so happened 
that all his near relations were 
dead, those who would have been 
dear to him having gone while he 
was too young to feel their loss. 
He was singularly without encum- 
brances or responsibilities, free 
from embarrassments as his own 
fortune, thoroughly and, as match- 
making mothers lamented, much 
too hopelessly master of him- 
self, 

‘Of course he will marry ; such 
an excellent young man is sure 
to settle early,’ had been prophe- 
sied since the time he was still 
at Oxford. But year after year 
passed on, and Alfred’s name had 
never yet been coupled with that 
of any of the ladies who would so 
H 
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cheerfully have resigned their 
liberty in exchange for his affec- 
tions. 

‘But he only thinks of sport 
and art and travelling,’ said Clara, 
with some chagrin—Clara, who 
rode across country, and was the 
only lady who had ever mounted 
the paragon’s favourite hunter. 
And Maria, who had been a 
cruize, and even braved the perils 
of a storm in his yacht, was obliged 
to own that he lacked the virtue 
of susceptibility. 

‘How animated Mr. Standish 
looks talking about pictures with 
Laura! mamma might think at 
dinner-time, watching her darling 
gushing about art ; ‘ what a mis- 
take it is to say that men only 
care for dollish creatures with no 
ideas beyond gossip and flirtation !’ 
Alas for that fond parent’s dream 
of Alfred’s being won by Laura’s 
knowledge of foreign galleries ! 
Mr. Standish’s attention in the 
evening would be as fully taken 
up by Julia’s song as by Laura’s 
conversation, and does Julia hope 
when her bravura is ended that 
she has completely cut out Laura? 
So she is destined also to dis- 
appointment. Mr. Standish is 
swooped upon by a little nonentity 
ofa married woman, who tellshim 
about her children, who have just 
got through measles, and he lis- 
tens to her and sympathises, with- 
out even a shade of boredom on 
his face. He is an unusually and 
unaccountably invulnerable young 
man. 

It may appear that the opening 
sentence of this story was utterly 
irrelevant ; but such is not the 
case, and having digressed long 
enough we will return to the sub- 
ject of Alfred’s visit to Rome. 

He had only been there once, 
and often thought he really must 
go again when he had time, al- 
though he remembered the place 
perfectly. He liked Rome ex- 
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ceedingly, had not been in the 
least disappointed, and the addi- 
tional weight and experience of 
years were in favour of a second 
visit proving even more enjoyable 
than the first. Also he regretted 
that he had not purchased any 
pictures when going the round of 
the studios, his dread of over- 
burdening himself with luggage 
having probably lost him the 
chance of acquiring much that he 
would like to possess. By degrees 
he became conscious of a feeling, 
whenever Rome was mentioned, 
that he had wasted some oppor- 
tunity—he could scarcely realise 
what it was—and at last he got 
into a habit of saying that he 
should ‘go to Rome next year.’ 
Several winters, however, passed 
away, and something or other had 
always prevented his determina- 
tion from being carried out. 

It has been said that he could 
talk well about the places he had 
visited, but when he had to un- 
dergo an examination respecting 
his recollections of different gal- 
leries or studios he had seen 
abroad, despite an _ intelligent 
fluency of talk, he was inwardly 
aware that hardly any of the cele- 
brated pictures or statues left such 
an impression on his memory as 
did one particular face that he 
had seen produced and reproduced 
in the pictures of a then nameless 
unknown artist, to whose studio 
he had been taken by some dilet- 
tante acquaintance. 1t was a 
little girl, with a Greuze type of 
face, and the same countenance 
had been portrayed in many differ-" 
ent phases and stages of comple- 
tion. The most finished and per- 
fect painting was merely that of 
the little face distorted by a frown, 
the small full mouth pouting, and 
tears of anger standing in the 
large blue eyes. This the artist 
had named ‘La Ragazzuccia.’ 
The face was so pretty, such a 











living piece of flesh and- blood, 
the rough curly hair tumbling into 
the eyes, so like that of a naughty 
child, that it had taken Alfred’s 
fancy immensely, and he would 
have bought it had it been for sale. 
But the artist had not seemed 
anxious to part with any of his 
pictures. He was at Rome, he 
said, almost as an amateur, and 
although subsequently many of 
his paintings were exhibited in 
London, and Alfred from time to 
time criticised and admired them, 
the rising K.A. was never asso- 
ciated in his mind with the re- 
served young artist of the Via 
Margutta. In reply to his ques- 
tions concerning the little girl, 
whose features had been bestowed 
upon various subjects—a cherub, 
fairy, nun, in slumber, and even 
death—Alfred had only been able 
to elicit the fact that she was not 
a professional model. He wished 
the artist would not be so uncom- 
municative, but appeased his 
curiosity by the consolatory reflec- 
tion that the original was in all 
probability very much glorified in 
herlikenesses, and although he fre- 
quently saw the young girl’s face 
in imagination, it was always as 
represented on the canvas, and a 
thought of ever seeing her in per- 
son never once entered his head. 

How he did eventually meet 
her, and came to understand what 
it is to feel an all-absorbing in- 
terest in anything, is the subject 
of this story, the prologue whereof 
being told, we will proceed at once 
to the opening scene. 

Bond-street on a rainy day. 
Far on in the month of March, 
and four o’clock in the afternoon ; 
consequently a great number of 
people about, notwithstanding the 
weather. Mr. Alfred Standish, 
emerging from Truefitt’s shop, 
finds a trifling difficulty in putting 
up anew umbrella before proceed- 
ing on his way. 
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If he had been steeped in debt, 
possessed only of an income so 
small that every farthing for the 
next few years belonged by rights 
to his creditors, he would in all 
probability have hailed a cab and 
been driven to Brook-street, where 
he was going to pay acall. Itis 
said, ‘Heaven tempers the wind 
to the shorn lamb ; what power 
isit, then, that bestows extravagant 
and luxurious tastes upon those 
least able to gratify them? 
Simply because he was rich, 
driving so short a distance did 
not occur to Alfred. He walked 
well, and his trousers were turned 
up; he also had on an overcoat ; so 
that he would not bring mud or 
an atmosphere of damp into his 
friend's drawing-room. 

Having mastered the new um- 
brella, he was debating whether 
to cross the road at once, or walk 
on a little way. There was a 
great concourse of vehicles in the 
road just at that moment ; so he 
decided not to attempt the cross- 
ing, and turning abruptly to the 
right, his umbrella came in contact 
with that of another person com- 
ing the contrary way. 

‘Beg your pardon, sir,’ said a 
good-natured female voice; then, 
as he politely said something about 
its being his fault, his eyes fell 
upon a beautiful little face with a 
shocked and rather pettish ex- 
pression, and as the umbrella 
proceeded, with two girls shelter- 
ing beneath it, he heard a half 
cross and yet laughing exclama- 
tion of, 

‘ Jane, that’s the ninth you've 
knocked against !’ 

Alfred remained for a moment 
looking at the retreating figures. 
‘A young lady out with her maid,’ 
he concluded, and the maid was 
not tall enough to carry the um- 
brella comfortably over her mis- 
tress’s head. 

* What a pretty face he thought 
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as he went on; and he wondered 
who the girl was, whether he knew 
any of her elder sisters, or whether 
she was nobody ; then she passed 
out of his mind. 

But only to be brought back to 
it in less than an hour's time. 
After he had paid his visit, and 
was returning down Bond-street 
on his way to his club, an ac- 
quaintance met him, and they 
stopped to speak. The pretty 
girl and her attendant, tearing 
themselves reluctantly from a 
fascinating shop-window, were 
again approaching Alfred. Jane 
had evidently become tired of 
knocking up against people, for 
the offending umbrella was furled, 
and the drizzling rain fell upon 
their unprotected bonnets. 

Whilst they were still a couple 
of yards distant from him, Alfred 
saw the childish cheeks of the 
pretty girl become suffused with 
the deepest loveliest carmine, as 
some one in a cab passed, and took 
off his hat to her. 

How he could notice so much 
in an instant of time, was a sub- 
ject of wonderment afterwards ; 
but Alfred was as positive that 
the man in the cab was ‘bad form,’ 
‘a cad,’ and a thousand other 
things, as he was conscious of 
feeling vexed at the girl’s blush of 
evident delight at his salutation. 

Possibly he might have forgot- 
ten both his glimpses of the lovely 
face, had it not been for the sud- 
den sensation of jealousy that 
arose within him. Not that he 
reasoned thus with himself, for a 
man does not own to such trivial 
weakness as this unaccountable 
susceptibility to an attack of the 
green-eyed monster. He was, how- 
ever, sensible of a great loriging 
to know who this little fldéneuse 
could be, to meet her again, be- 
come acquainted with her, and 
find her voice, her mind, and man- 
ner equal to her form and features. 


Aad why, he even went so far 
as to ask himself,—why did he 
now, for the first time in his life, 
think like this? Was it that his 
friends in Brook-street, a happy 
bride and groom, had told him 
that his life was incomplete ; that 
his chief duty towards himself, 
his name, and society in general, 
was to fall in love and marry? 

Ofcourse he had given the sub- 
ject of matrimony a passing thought 
occasionally, and he looked for- 
ward—a very long way—to a 
time when he should be calmly 
settled with a wife and family. 

The Marias and Julias of his 
acquaintance would have dressed 
and sang and talked at him with 
double zest about this time had 
they known that Alfred Standish 
was at last beginning to find his 
life of passionless liberty and 
pleasure monotonous, unless they 
learned also that the hero was 
vaguely looking for one Greuze- 
like countenance, beheld only for 
a few moments one rainy after- 
noon, as he believed, and yet as 
strangely familiar to him as if for 
years and years he had gazed at it 
incessantly in his dreams. 


The object of Alfred’s admira- 
tion and her companion walked 
slowly up Bond-street, but the 
young lady’s interest in the shops 
was considerably lessened after 
that salute from the cavalier in 
the hansom cab. They crossed 
Oxford-street, and then with a 
quickened pace soon arrived at 
their destination, a dismal-looking 
house in Welbeck-street. 

‘I’m very much obliged to you, 
Jane, for taking me for this plea- 
sant walk. I should certainly 
have lost myself, and been obliged 
to take a cab, if I had gone out 
alone,’ spoke the rosy little mouth, 
as its owner tripped up the steps 
and scraped the mud from her 
boots. ‘O,are you going to open 
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the door? she continued, as Jane 
produced a latchkey. 

The maid explained that ‘ being 
the only one kept,’ by which she 
meant that she was the sole do- 
mestic of the lodging-house, ‘ and 
missus being stout and objecting 
to stairs,’ it saved trouble for her 
to possess the means of indepen- 
dent ingress; though, when gen- 
tlemen had the apartments, they 
liked to have the use of the key; 
so then, as there was not a second, 
Jane had to ring if she was sent 
out on an errand, and poor Mrs. 
Jones had the trouble of coming 
up-stairs. 

Fortunately no one had been 
at the door during their absence 
to give the landlady occasion to 
repent having spared Jane to 
walk out with her young lodger, 
who went up-stairs and quietly 
entered the sitting-room occupied 
by her widowed stepmother. 

A plaintive, rather captious 
voice, that evidently of an invalid, 
greeted her with ‘ How long you 
have been, Rita! You must be 
very tired. Are your feet wet? 
Now do make haste and change 
your dress. Don’t come near me, 
love; I do so hate the smell of 
damp clothes,’ 

Margherita ran up to the floor 
above, and effected a thorough 
change in her attire, which occu- 
pied about ten minutes. On her 
return to the drawing-room she 
found a visitor with her step- 
mother, whom she was delighted 
to see. 

‘Giorgina! how enchanting!’ 
she cried. ‘ How kind of you to 
come on such a wet day ! 

‘Madame Bertani is most good- 
natured always,’ said Rita’s step- 
mother. ‘But, my dear,’ she con- 
tinued, addressing the visitor, ‘ I 
wish I could make you feel as I 
do about the child, until her rela- 
tions pay her the attention due to 
her father’s daughter—’ 
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‘You would make her lead the 
life of a recluse, and that is too 
bad of you, Mrs. Courtland!’ the 
visitor broke in. ‘Why not put 
her in a convent at once? I de- 
clare the dulness of England is 
destroying her—she looks thin 
and pale. And after all, suppos- 
ing your fine Courtlands should 
refuse to acknowledge her, then 
she will only have wasted so much 
time, when she ought to be mak- 
ing the best use of her beauty. 
She might make a splendid match, 
if seen at once, before—’ 

‘ Excuse my English, and con- 
sequently stupid, ideas,’ said Mrs. 
Courtland; ‘but if I do not 
enter into your views it is be- 
cause—’ 

‘Because you are so proud, 
mamma,’ said Rita impatiently. 
‘I wish you were not. Giorgina, 
I will tell you what it is—’ 

‘Ahi!’ cried Giorgina suddenly, 
stooping to arrange her tidy shoe- 
strings. ‘ This rosette is loose, and 
I wish to walk back if the rain 
holds up. Rita, you must sew it 
on for me. Mrs, Courtland, do 
you think it bad for the feet to 
wear high heels? You must own 
that a lifetime of unnatural chaus- 
sure has not spoiled my ankles.’ 

‘Faultless, my dear,’ replied 
Mrs. Courtland, smiling. 

Rita did not perceive the tactics 
of their crafty visitor, and while 
her stepmother was giving Madame 
Bertani credit for good taste in 
desisting, the child only thought 
Giorgina might have made more 
effort to gain her point. The reg- 
son she had called that day, as 
Rita knew, was to try and obtain 
permission for her young friend to 
accompany her to a lange fancy 
ball which was to take place in a 
few days at the house of an old 
artistic acquaintance of Rita's 
father. 

Two or three words about the 
Courtlands may be desirable to 
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explain precisely the situation of 
the heroine of this little sketch. 

Years ago Frederick Courtland, 
the younger son of a North- 
country baronet, had grown weary 
of society, his native land, and 
family; and without any quarrel, 
or the supposition of having gone 
to the bad, he merely disappeared, 
and was in time almost forgotten. 
He married a beautiful Italian 
actress, who died a few years after 
the birth of little Margherita, 
when the child was just oldenough 
to share and sympathise in the 
wandering tastes and habits of her 
father. 

Rita had been allowed to grow 
up pretty much as chance deter- 
mined ; and always being in an 
artistic atmosphere, never stagnat- 
ing in one place for any length of 
time, she somehow managed to 
pick up an amount of knowledge, 
experience, and common sense 
that served instead of a regular 
education, and being bright and 
sweet - tempered as well as very 
lovely, la Signorina Courtland, 
even at the early age of fourteen, 
had inspired a hopeless passion in 
the breasts of several ardent 
southern swains, and, dowerless 
as she was known to be, Frede- 
rick had been asked for his 
daughter's hand as soon as she 
should be old enough to marry. 

At the time when he was begin- 
ning to realise that the littie girl 
was growing up, and likely to 
prove more of a responsibility, 
Frederick had a severe attack of 
fever, from which he never com- 
pletely recovered. The thought 
of being taken away from his child, 
and the ineligibility of those 
whose desire it was to gain pos- 
session of her, determined him to 
make a second marriage. The lady 
hechose wasa countrywoman of his 
own, possessed of no very special 
attractions, for she was no longer 
young, had hardly any money, 





and was in bad health. But she 
had been kind to Rita before Rita’s 
father made her acquaintance, and 
the child did not in the least dis- 
like her, though she was unlike 
most of the people she cared for, 
particularly different from her 
dearest friend Giorgina, who was 
the only Englishwoman Rita was 
intimate with. For Madame Ber- 
tani, be it said, was English born 
and bred, and had been called 
Georgy Thomson before she ran 
away from school at Brighton 
with the Italian singing-master. 
After Frederick Courtland’s 
death, his widow, though sincerely 
grieved at his loss, was able to 
interest herself in laying schemes 
for making her stepdaughter ac- 
quainted with her father’s rela- 
tions. She wrote to the present 
Baronet, informing him of his 
brother’s death and the exist- 
ence of Margherita; but months 
and months elapsed, and no sign 
of recognition arrived. Then 
Mrs. Courtland decided upon com- 
ing to England to urge Rita’s 
claims upon the notice of the 
family, feeling that she was 
becoming every week less fitted 
for the responsibility her hus- 
band had bequeathed her, and 
they had arrived about a fortnight 
before that rainy afternoon when 
Rita attracted the admiration of 
Mr. Standish. Their only ac- 
quaintancein London was Madame 
Bertani, at whose house Rita found 
plenty of amusement, somewhat 
to Mrs. Courtland’s chagrin, as she 
considered the wife of an opera- 
singer scarcely the right sort of 
chaperon for her stepdaughter. 
But Giorgina was a good-natured 
well-meaning woman, and it would 
have been too hard to forbid the 
companionless girl to associate 
with her old acquaintance, even 
if Mrs. Courtland had been less 
inclined to like her than was the 
case. The invalid was really 
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rather fascinated by Madame 
Bertani. This Rita knew, and al- 
though the matter had been pre- 
viously discussed, and Mrs. Court- 
land had shown herself more 
positive than usual in asserting 
her authority or influence, she had 
hoped that her stepmother’s ob- 
jections would be overruled, and 
that she would be allowed to ex- 
hibit herself at a certain ball in 
the bewitching fancy costume she 
had danced in so happily at the 
last carnival before her father’s 
death. 

She felt that her friend was 
very heartless when, after a few 
minutes’ talk upon indifferent 
subjects, Madame Bertani rose to 
take leave, saying airily, 

‘Ebbene, Rita mia! When your 
grand relations acknowledge you, 
you must make them give a fancy 
ball for you. Meanwhile, as you 
are not to be there, I don’t care 
whether the Moretons’ is a success 
or not.’ 

‘Don’t you want the bow fasten- 
ed on your shoe? said Rita, with 
a lump in her throat and a misty 
look in her blue eyes. 

‘I think it will last till I get 
home, thanks,’ said Madame Ber- 
tani. ‘1 hope I haven’t tired you, 
dear Mrs. Courtland. Good-bye.’ 

Rita followed the visitor from 
the room, in order to accompany 
her to the door. ‘I'm afraid you 
will have a wet walk; I suppose 
you have a cloak and umbrella,’ 
she said rather stiffly, for she was 
a little cross at her friend’s not 
having been more importunate. 

But hardly were they outside 
the sitting-room, ere she found 
that her judgment had been too 
hasty. 

‘My dear, it’s just altogether 
simple nonsense of your mother 
to prevent your going to the 
Moretons,’ said Giorgina. ‘I drop- 
ped the subject because it’s no use 
worrying her; but go you must. 
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It will be gorgeous—nearly all 
artistic people, you know—and 
Captain Tomlinson is going to 
Ireland for two years the week 
after next, and you can hardly 
expect to do better than him, 
don’t you know.’ 

The recent bow and smile from 
Captain Tomlinson, as he drove 
past her in Bond-street, had affect- 
ed her sufficiently for the mention 
of his name to bring a lively colour 
into Rita’s cheeks. Her friend 
noticed this even in the dim light 
of the narrow lodging-house pass- 
age, and feeling that her task of 
temptation would prove an easy 
one, continued : 

‘How much better a comfort- 
able marriage at once would be 
for you, than waiting the pleasure 
of these relations of yours, who 
would much rather you had never 
existed, and who will snub you 
frightfully, unless the daughters 
are prettier than you, which isn’t 
likely. © my darling child, I 
have set my heart on your being 
seen in your lovely “ Folly” dress. 
Why, only think, Mr. Moreton 
might take it into his head to 
paint you in it; he has got se- 
veral sketches of you, hasn't he? 
You might be in the Academy, 
and—’ 

‘If I could only go! It is so 
dull with nobody to talk to in the 
evening. Mamma goes to bed at 
nine. I give her her sleeping 
draught and wish her good-night, 
and then I don’t speak to a single 
being, except Jane the maid, till 
between nine and ten in the 
morning; and I get so tired of 
reading!’ groaned Rita patheti- 
cally. 

A triumphant look came into 
Madame Bertani’s face. ‘ You 
know, dear,’ she said, ‘ invalids get 
imbecile ideas into their heads, 
and it is best to humour them as 
much as possible ; but it is pure 
rubbish to guide our own actions 
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according to their perverted views. 
Besides, Mrs. Courtland is only 
your stepmother, and you needn’t 
have the same respect and all that 
as though she was a real parent. 
Now be quiet about this. She 
need never know about it. I'll 
call for you about half-past ten, 
you know. You can bribe the 
servant to let you quietly in when 
you come back.’ 

‘Yes, yes ; Jane is such a nice 
girl’ broke in Rita excitedly, 
‘and she’s got a latch-key !’ 

‘Capital ’ said the temptress ; 
‘then the thing is arranged. 
Kiss your stepmother, give her 
a few extra drops of chloral—’ 

*O, no, no! I can't do that. 
Don’t you remember in Faust, 
when Margaret gives her mother 
a sleeping draught, it kills her? 

*I don’t remember,’ said Ma- 
dame Bertani, whose acquaintance 
with Faust was merely through 
Gounod’s opera. ‘ Well, I don’t 
want to poison poor Mrs. Court- 
land, though I am being rather a 
Mephistopheles. However, my 
fanciulla Margherita, I shall let 
Faust Tomlinson know that you 
are coming, and tell him what 
your dress is, in order that he may 
wear something that will look well 
with you.’ 

With that she hurried away, 
for fear some qualm of conscience 
on Rita’s part should upset the 
present satisfactory arrangement. 

But Rita’s conscience at this 
time was hard as a diamond, and 
the rather captious peevish mood 
of Mrs. Courtland helped to 
strengthen her in the resolve to 
enjoy herself when it was pos- 
sible. During the next few days 
the prospect of the ball kept up 
her spirits and made her patient 
and docile in outward behaviour, 
and content to remain within 
doors when the inclement spring 
weather filled Mrs. Courtland 
with apprehension for the health 


of her southern-born child. Con- 
sequently Mr. Alfred Standish 
was not again favoured with a 
sight of the lovely nymph in a 
waterproof, though he was always 
every day in Bond-street, and al- 
most hoped for another vision. 


The evening had arrived, and 
Margherita thought her step- 
mother more than ordinarily wake- 
ful, and less disposed to move 
into her ownroom. Early in the 
day had the fascinating costume 
of gay particoloured satin, with 
its innumerable little jingling 
bells, been spread out on the bed 
up-stairs, and the helpful and 
willing accomplice, Jane, had 
braided the young lady’s curly 
locks, so it would occupy only a 
brief time to transform excited 
rebellious little Rita into the most 
seductive semblance of Folly it 
would be easy to imagine. In 
this guise she was to finish a con- 
quest she had already begun, and 
her fair cheeks flushed rose colour 
when she thought of Captain 
Tomlinson, and the admiration 
his every word and look betrayed 
towards her. It was a good thing 
to have a lover, such a tall one 
too, and assuredly it would be a 
triumph to be married at seven- 
teen, to be able to act as she 
pleased, without the trouble of 
evading or defying her step- 
mother’s authority. She was not 
particularly in love with Captain 
Tomlinson, but enamoured as 
every natural girl of her age is of 
a shadowy ideal lover, who be- 
comes merged into the first man 
who pays her devoted attention. 
Before her father’s death she had 
been too young to understand the 
way in which she was regarded, 
and indeed it had been more the 
familiar petting a pretty child 
receives than the devotion which 
falls to the lot of a beautiful girl. 
During the past year she had 
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lived so quietly that she hardly 
ever spoke to a stranger, and Cap- 
tain Tomlinson happened to be 
the first person of the opposite 
sex whom opportunity threw in 
her way to teach her that she was 
charming. Happy, easily learnt 
lesson, heartless and ungrateful 
the girl who is incapable of a faint 
tendresse for the one who opens to 
her that path of knowledge. For 
at first she can only see before 
her a vista of beauty and bright- 
ness : there are thorns beneath the 
flowers springing up around her, 
but she does not think of them 
at first—how should she, ere she 
has stretched out her hands to 
gather the blossoms that invite 
her ? 

‘You are feverish, Rita, and 
tremulous,’ said Mrs. Courtland 
anxiously, as she took her nightly 
cordial from the girl’s hand, and 
noted her flushed cheeks. ‘I 
hope you have not taken cold. 
Have you a headache?’ 

* Not the least. I have coughed 
once or twice to-day, and my 
throat is rather dry, but I really 
am quite well. So good-night, 
mamma mia,’ said Margherita, 
kissing the invalid with somewhat 
more effusion than she usually 
displayed. 

Mrs. Courtland looked sadly 
and thoughtfully at the retreating 
figure of her stepchild, who turned 
before closing the door behind her 
to assure herself that the sick 
woman looked comfortable, and 
inclined to drop into a convenient 
slumber. 

The light from the little night- 
lamp was not so dim but that 
Rita noticed the expression of 
Mrs. Courtland’s face, and a mo- 
mentary impulse urged her to 
confess or abandon her intention 
of going to the ball. But this 
good feeling was only transitory. 
She heard Jane’s substantial 
tread on the staircase without, and 
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she knew she was coming, as by 
agreement, to help her into her 
dress, 

A quarter of an hour later, and 
she was creeping stealthily past 
the bedroom door, a large cloak 
concealing her fancy garb, and 
wrapped tightly around her to 
prevent the tinkling of her bells. 
Her excitement had in a great 
measure given place to nervous- 
ness by the time she reached the 
passage, where stood the admiring 
handmaiden with the front door 
ajar. 

‘The cab’s here, miss,’ whis- 
pered Jane— that is, next door ; I 
wouldn’t bring it right up, lest 
missus should hear. She had 
best not know anything about it. 
Here’s the latchkey ; it’s perfectly 
easy to turn, and I oiled the 
hinges this morning. Lor, you 
do look lovely !’ 

Rita fixed the little peaked cap 
upon her head and shook it 
daringly; then wishing Jane 
good-night ran lightly to the cab, 
and was driven away. It had 
been finally decided that both 
going and returning she should 
be independent of Madame Ber- 
tani, but they were to meet in the 
cloak-room at the Moretons’, so 
that Rita would not be obliged to 
make her appearance sans cha- 
peron. 

It was a thousand years to the 
little girl ere she arrived at the 
artist’s house in Kensington, the 
distance seemed interminable ; and 
she was so tired and listless when 
she joined her friend that it needed 
all the admiring badinage of 
Giorgina to make her feel that 
the time she had eagerly looked 
forward to was come, and that 
she was going to spend an en- 
trancingly happy evening. 

‘T've been here some time, and 
had two dances,’ said Madame 
Bertani, as she took Rita’s hand 
to lead her up-stairs and present 
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her to their hostess, ‘ but I came 
down again three times to see if 
you were come. The Captain's 
here. You're sure to see him, 
though the room is very full ; his is 
quite the most striking dress here.’ 

Margherita soon perceived him, 
and with a thrill of horror: a 
devil with horrible horns and a 
long tail ; no scarlet Mephisto of 
the opera, scarcely any more 
dreadful to behold than the hero 
himself, but a hideous ‘ Old Nick,’ 
the nursery bugbear with whom 
naughty children are threatened. 

He was talking with a buxom 
water nymph, and Margherita 
not knowing any one sat down by 
Mr. Moreton, who was very glad to 
meet his pretty little model again, 
and talk to her about the blitheold 
days in Italy. But she was far 
too noticeable and captivating in 
appearance to remain quiet very 
long ; partners were quickly intro- 
duced, and she was soon dancing 
away unceasingly. Somehow it 
was not as pleasant as she had 
anticipated. She had nothing to 
talk about beyond the costumes, 
for she had no topics of conver- 
sation in common with those of 
the men she danced with; she 
had been nowhere, and knew less 
than nothing of what was going 
on in London; and an hour’s 
dancing in that crowded gas- 
lighted room made her feel more 
weary than a whole evening had 
often done in Italy. 

Her jingling dress attracted 
Captain Tomlinson’s notice im- 
mediately, and as soon as he was 
free from the plump Undine, he 
hastened to engage her. In spite 
of her first shock at his appear- 
ance, Rita imagined that she 
would enjoy the dances with the 
enamoured Captain more than 
those with strangers; yet some- 
how, the compliments he paid 
her, though all that the vainest 
could have wished, did not quite 
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stifle a feeling that she would fain 
be away from all this, at home 
comfortably in bed. 

I fear she did not exactly wish 
she had not come at all, and if 
she had been feeling quite herself 
the gay scene would have been 
more delightful than any previous 
dissipation she had experienced. 
But her head ached, her limbs 
felt heavy, and the dryness of her 
throat increased till it was posi- 
tively painful. 

‘You are tired; let us miss 
this valse,’ suggested Captain 
Tomlinson, after he had given her 
an ice; and he led her into an 
artistic little nook on the stair- 
case, where blue china lined the 
walls, and a single causeuse for 
two occupants indicated plainly 
that only one couple at a time 
was intended to rest there and 
admire the Danish crockery. 

Madame Giorgina on her way 
down to supper perceived them, 
and hoped secretly that the Cap- 
tain was ‘about it.’ She lingered 
some time over her chicken and 
champagne, rather expecting that 
her little friend would come tink- 
ling after her to confide the happy 
fact that she was Captain Tom- 
linson’s fiancée. When tired of 
waiting, she returned to the ball- 
room. She was both surprised 
and disappointed at seeing the 
satanic Captain waltzing again 
with Undine, whilst Margherita 
was neither visible nor audible. 

Giorgina, in her capacity of 
chaperon, was asked on all sides 
‘what had become of Miss Court- 
land? and at last she began to 
say ‘that the devil had made 
away with her.’ This was after 
she had asked Captain Tomlin- 
son where she was, and noted a 
certain confusion in his manner 
when he replied ‘that really he 
couldn’t say—dancing with some 
other fellah, most likely.’ 

But Margherita had danced 
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enough that evening, and for many 
evenings to come, she thought, as 
she was being jolted along the Ken- 
sington-road on her way home. 

A feeling of dislike, of horror 
almost, had seized her while her 
admirer bent over her, speaking 
words which were no more than 
she had been expecting. She did 
not quite know what he had 
said ; but her cheeks burnt as she 
remembered how very near his 
face had been to hers when she 
snatched her hand away from 
him and dashed down-stairs. The 
room where supper was going on 
was quite away from the entrance 
to the house, the servants were 
all occupied, and the hall, where 
impulse had guided her, was 
quite deserted. She had opened 
the door, and closed it silently 
and swiftly after her, before she 
remembered that she had not got 
her cloak. But she was far too 
anxious to make her escape to re- 
turn forit, or feel any apprehension 
lest her stepmother should be 
disturbed by her bells as she stole 
up-stairs on her return. 

‘ Carriage, miss ? inquired that 
blot in the constitution of enter- 
tainment which the growing wis- 
dom and refinement of the age 
has not yet abolished—the noisy, 
officious, semi-insolent, wholly in- 
toxicated linkman. 

‘I came in acab ; can I not get 
acabi’ fluttered Margherita, ap- 
pealing to a policeman. 

‘ Four-wheeled cab ; four-wheel- 
er! bawled the linkman. ‘Ora 
’ansom, miss? Hope you've en- 
joyed yourself, miss! Remember 
the linkman, please * 

But the policeman protected 
her, and put her into the cab, 
which was close at hand, took 
the direction from her to tell the 
driver; and she curled up in the 
dingy corner of the rumbling 
vehicle, and burst into a comfort- 
able relieving fit of weeping. 
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But she had not cried long, not 
enough to ease the burning weight 
of her poor giddy head, before the 
tears were arrested by a sudden 
concussion, as her charioteer 
bumped up against a lamp-post, 
and rolling unsteadily down from 
his box, staggered up to the cab- 
window to ask what street he had 
beentold to go to. With ascream, 
being under the conviction that 
the driver’s intention was to rob 
and murder her, Margherita turn- 
ed the handle of the opposite door, 
jumped out into the road, and, not 
knowing which way to fly, ran 
into the arms of her supposed 
assassin, who, although not per- 
fectly sober, was not sufficiently 
far gone to allow himself to be 
cheated of his fare. 

‘How dare you stop! Ill 
have you sent to prison. Help, 
help! she called wildly, hearing 
footsteps approaching along the 
quiet street ; and with a sensation 
that she must inevitably fall down 
in a dead faint, she sank upon the 
kerbstone, and for a minute be- 
came unconscious. 


Two friends were walking down 
Queen’s-gate, having quitted the 
same party in each other’s so- 
ciety. It was a lovely night, and 
after the heat of the rooms they 
came from it was no hardship 
that they were not overtaken or 
met by an empty hansom imme- 
diately. 

‘I'd rather walk if you'll give 
me a weed,’ said the younger of 
the two. ‘Thanks,’ as Alfred 
Standish provided him with what 
he desired. ‘ Hullo! that gentle- 
man has had his supper,’ he added, 
as a cab passed them, making 
rather serpentine progress. 

‘Drunk as a fiddler. I say, look 
out!’ ejaculated Alfred, as the 
vehicle pulled up as we have de- 
scribed ; and the two friends had 
already hastened their pace just 
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as Rita’s appeal summoned them 
to her aid. 

* What a lark! a lovely female 
in distress ’ cried the other young 
man. ‘And Jove! what have 
we here? he added, as the dis- 
tressed damsel, recovering herself, 
rose tinkling to her feet ere the 
knight-errant could lift her up. 

‘QO, thank you forcoming; but 
I think he is only tipsy. I will 
give him some money, and let him 
go away.’ 

The beautiful troubled counte- 
nance, with the tears still wet on 
the long eyelashes, was lifted to- 
wards Alfred, whose companion, 
meanwhile, took upon himself to 
reprimand and dismiss the cabman. 

‘Do be quiet, Percy. I tell 
you I know her. At least—’ 
this was a rapid aside, cutting 
short Lord Percy Trevor's some- 
what free-and-easy manner of 
addressing Rita, whom he not un- 
naturally took for some burlesque 
actress who had not changed her 
dress before leaving the theatre. 

‘Will you wait here till one of 
us brings another cab? Alfred 
continued, ardently hoping that 
Percy would behave properly, and 
like a friend allow him the privi- 
lege of staying to guard this reali- 
sation ofhisdream. In springing 
from the cab, Rita had given a 
little twist to one of her ankles, 
and it was the pain of this, almost 
as much as her agony of terror, 
that had caused her to turn sick 
and faint. She had confided to 
Alfred her fear that she could not 
walk, but after a few moments 
the pain subsided and she felt 
able to proceed. 

‘Only I don’t know the way,’ 
she said. ‘I have no idea where 
this is, or how far from my home. 
But, gentlemen, I shall walk so 
slowly. Pray, pray do not wait 
for me. I am not frightened. 
If you will tell me if Welbeck- 
street is near—’ 
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‘It is more than two miles, and 
you are going away from it!’ ex- 
claimed Percy ; ‘ but we can find 
a cab of course.’ Then he whistled 
shrilly and, as it proved, success- 
fully, for in a few minutes the 
rumble of wheels was heard, and 
a hansom was within hail. 

*T'll look you up to-morrow 
about twelve, shall If Percy 
asked, taking it as a matter of 
course that Alfred would escort 
this extraordinary young lady of 
his acquaintance to her destina- 
tion. As for Alfred, the line his 
friend adopted assured him that 
his first impulse was not a wrong 
one, namely, to see her safely 
home. But Rita was urgent in 
protesting that she had received 
quite enough assistance from 
them, and would far, far rather 
that they let her go alone ; and 
it would only have been imperti- 
nent and intrusive not to have 
yielded to her desire. 

So Perey comported himself, as 
he afterwards declared, like a 
respectable father of a dozen wild 
daughters, took the number of the 
cab, and impressed steadiness and 
civility upon the driver, informing 
him of the accident which had 
just occurred, 

*O sir, I fear the other gentle- 
man is paying him money!’ cried 
Rita, in a half-offended agony, her 
quick ears catching an intonation 
of gratitude in the cabman’s voice 
as he swore to obey the young 
man’s behests. 

‘No, indeed, madam! Really, 
I wouldn’t take such a liberty,’ 
said Percy. ‘Only you know 
unfortunately by your recent ex- 
perience that his species are not 
always very civil, and I have 
merely told him to behave himself, 
and hinted that, if he did so, you 
might possibly tell your servant 
to give him an extra sixpence 
when you get home.’ 

‘How much ought I to give 
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him? asked Rita, looking with 
her baby blue eyes into Alfred’s 
face as he leant upon the wheel 
of the cab. ‘I paid three shillings 
to the man who drove me there ; 
the maid where I am lodging 
told me that was the right sum. 
But I have more than that—at 
least I hope I have;’ and she felt 
in the pocket of her short rainbow 
skirt. ‘O, yes!’ and a look of 
relief took the place of a moment- 
ary shade of anxiety. ‘I have 
not lost my purse or the latch- 
key.’ 

* You are not being sat up for, 
then? said Percy, thinking to 
himself that it was a most extra- 
ordinary want of gallantry, and 
more than slow of his friend not 
to insist upon taking a romantic 
moonlight drive with this lovely 
little mountebank. 

‘No,’ said Rita, feeling herself 
blush, ‘Iam not. So,’ she added, 
with a little laugh, to pass off her 
embarrassment, ‘ it is a good thing 
I have not lost my key, or I 
should have had to wait on the 
doorstep till the milk arrived.’ 

‘No, the best plan would be to 
ring and call out “Sweep !”’ said 
Percy. ‘ Thatis the earliest morn- 
ing sound where I live.’ 

‘But in this dress,’ said Rita 
very seriously, ‘ 1 should be afraid 
to call out. Any one passing, or 
looking out of window, might 
think—I don’t know what. Lon- 
don knows nothing of carnival. 
But is three shillings money 
enough, or should I pay him more 
as it is so late? 

‘The man will be perfectly 
satisfied if you give him that,’ 
said Alfred, taking her last words 
as a dismissal, and closing the 
cab-doors. 

‘Ithank both of you, gentlemen, 
a thousand times,’ said Margherita, 
bowing gravely, while the little 
bells on her fantastic headdress 
tinkled. 
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‘We are honoured at having 
been able to serve you, though 
only in this slight manner,’ replied 
Alfred, drawing his friend away. 

‘ Good-night, sirs.’ 

‘Good- night, madam, good- 
night ;} and the cab drove off, 
leaving the two young men to 
stare after it for a few moments 
before they put on their hats 
again, ejaculating simultaneously, 

‘ Well? 

‘Well! 

Percy’s was the interrogative. 
‘Have the goodness to explain,’ 
he continued, taking his friend’s 
arm as they walked on. 

‘I can explain nothing,’ said 
Alfred. 

‘Nothing! Why? O, but hang 
it all, you said you knew her !" 

‘I have seen her, that is all. 
I saw her in the street one day, 
and have not got her face out of 
my mind ever since. I am sureI 
have seen it before—in a picture, 
or a dream—’ 

‘How very romantic, to besure!’ 
laughed Percy. ‘ But what a bless- 
ed old St. Kevin or Senanus you 
were to resist a tée-d-téle drive! 
But, poor little sinner, I don’t 
believe she meant you to go with 
her, though in general a woman’s 
don’t is do.’ 

‘I’m glad you think that, Percy, 
very glad ; and although appear- 
ances—’ 

*O, bother appearances! Mrs. 
Grundy is in her dotage in this 
advanced latter half of an enlight- 
ened century. Girls do go about 
unchaperoned occasionally, and 
this one is all right—a lady I 
mean, don’t you know. Where 
was the ball? 

For, during the minute or two 
that Percy had been calling the 
cab, Rita had hurriedly explained 
the reason of her strange attire. 


*O, don’t, please !’ cried Marghe- 
rita, as the exemplary: driver, 
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having actually got down from 
his seat, prepared to ring a lusty 
peal at the door-bell, while the 
numerouslittle emblems on Folly’s 
dress cqntinued quivering after 
the cab was still. 

‘Not ring! Very good, miss. 
Thanks, the gentleman has paid 
me,’ he said, assisting her to alight. 

‘Then I shall pay you also,’ 
said Rita, with dignity, though 
she could have shed tears of morti- 
fication. As if the whole evening 
had not been failure enough, 
without the additional humiliation 
of being under a pecuniary obliga- 
tion to a total stranger ! 

She opened the door and enter- 
ed, creeping cautiously up to her 
ownroom. The gray dawn peered 
coldly in through the window- 
blind, there was no need of a light 
to undress by. In a few minutes 
the gay costume lay.in a tumbled 
heap upon the bed, and its shiver- 
ing, heavy-limbed, unhappy little 
wearer was sobbing herself into 
a slumber of exhaustion. 


The next few weeks passed like 
some confused dream with Rita. 
A time came when she seemed to 
lose the consciousness of suffering, 
and felt as if she were being waft- 
ed off into a vast infinity far 
away from those faces that had 
bent over her in her sickness. 
Those were familiar faces that had 
tenderly watched at her bedside 
—Giorgina’s, Mrs. Courtland’s 
Jane’s ; but there had been others 
besides, phantom figures that she 
raved of in her delirium, some- 
times with a shrinking kind of 
loathing, while now and again 
little expressions of courteous 
gratitude would come from the 
fevered lips, and her eyes would 
smile and glisten, as though with 
pleasure. 

* Have I been dangerously ill? 
she asked at length, when she 
woke up, and realised to her aston- 
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ishment that her stepmother was 
standing by her side. 

‘Yes, darling,’ was the reply ; 
‘but, thank God, you are out of 
danger now.’ 

She had no strength to ask any 
more just then; but by degrees, 
and from different people, she 
learnt how Jane, coming to her 
with a cup of tea on the morning 
after that terrible night, had found 
her moaning, and only half con- 
scious, had undressed and put her 
properly to bed, and gone off for 
a doctor. Then how Giorgina 
had called to find out what was 
the reason of Rita’s sudden dis- 
appearance, and, being allowed to 
go into the sick-room, had been 
alarmed by her friend’s illness in- 
to confessing what had happened 
—that is as far as she was able, for 
only Rita’s rambling words could 
give the real clue to her odd be- 
haviour in leaving the ball, or 
hint at the greatest adventure of 
that eventful evening. 

Margherita, in deep contrition, 
spoke of her wrong-doing and all 
its consequences, whilst she was 
still too weak to be treated other 
than gently and indulgently ; and 
then she was told that during her 
fever her relations had come to 
town, and held communication 
with Mrs. Courtland. They seem- 
ed to be a very kindly sort of 
people, and not ill-disposed to- 
wards the poor little upstart, and 
Lady Courtland had expressed a 
gracious desire that, as soon as she 
was sufficiently convalescent, Rita 
should migrate from Welbeck- 
street to Grosvenor-place, in order 
to become acquainted with her 
cousins. 

‘I feel so thankful about this,’ 
said Rita's stepmother, with tears 
in her eyes. ‘Now, when I am 
taken, I shall die in peace, think- 
ing that you will be properly cared 
for. It rests with yourself to win 
your relations’ hearts, and you are 
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always loved. Then, under Lady 
Courtland’s charge, you will be 
sure to make a good marriage.’ 

Margherita, lying feeble and 
listless on her pillows, could not 
refrain from shuddering as she 
recalled her recent views respect- 
ing a marriage. Captain Tomlin- 
son’s gaze of bold admiration 
seemed again to be bringing the 
hot blushes to her cheeks, and in 
fancy she once more enacted that 
wild escape from his embrace, her 
dangerous spring from the cab; 
and then her two preservers seem- 
ed before her, and she allowed her 
vivid imagination to stray off into 
surmises whether she would ever 
meet them again, and if they would 
recognise her, should they see her 
in rational costume. 

She so often let her thoughts 
rest upon this question that it be- 
tokens no mesmeric affinity of 
souls that, at the very time when 


she was thus musing, a plan for 


making her acquaintance was 
being laid before Alfred Standish, 
which accorded with his ideas of 
chivalry and decorum. Percy had 
suggested many wild and roman- 
tic schemes from the very first, but 
each had been scouted in turn ; so 
that at length he declared ‘ it was 
no use trying to help a fellow on, 
and that he should leave his friend 
to his own unassisted devices.’ 

Had he fulfilled his threat, it is 
probable that Alfred would not 
have seen his beautiful ideal for 
many months, and it is also likely 
that, if chance threw her again in 
his way, she might have been 
married, or at least engaged to 
another man. However, Percy 
was too much in the habit of in- 
teresting himself in his friends’ 
concerns to let the matter drop, as 
he believed to be Alfred’s inten- 
tion. 

It would take too long to enter 
into details, and I must pass over 
many things, only briefly glancing 


at afew of the measures that were 
adopted. 

Rita had no opportunity of 
speaking confidentially with her 
faithful accomplice Jane until her 
escapade was a thing of a month 
ago, and half forgotten by the 
others, who thought that the 
terrors and annoyances of that 
night must have existed to some 
extent only in herfevered imagina- 
tion. But one day, when Mrs. 
Courtland was quite worn out with 
nursing, and had gone down to her 
own coom, Jane sat in charge of 
the invalid, and Rita went over 
the whole story. The maid look- 
ed all excitement during the nar- 
ration, and at the close exclaimed, 
with wide-open eyes, 

* Well, I never! And to think 
that missus should just have hap- 
pened to answer the bell instead 
of me!’ 

Rita asked what she meant, and 
the girl proceeded to relate how 
that, on the day after the ball 
(some time in the afternoon it was, 
when she, Jane, had been despatch- 
ed by the doctor to get a prescrip- 
tion made up in a great hurry), two 
gentlemen on horseback had call- 
ed, and asked if the lady was quite 
well after her accident in the cab. 

The excellent Mrs. Jones, hav- 
ing heard nothing of any accident, 
and being ignorant of the fact that 
her front door had been left on 
the latch all night, informed the 
gentlemen ‘that they must have 
made a mistake in the house— 
that no one had been at a fancy 
ball from there—that her only 
lodgers were two ladies, both in- 
valids now, .poor dears, and 
neither of them likely to go out, 
except in their coffins.’ For the 
landlady was of a melancholy 
disposition, and inclined to take 
the most hopeless view of matters. 

‘I think it was very polite of 
them to call,’ said Rita, feeling a 
little shame at the memory of 
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Percy’s having deceived her about 
paying the cabman. There was 
alsoa faint sensation of disappoint- 
ment at the way things had turned 
out ; she would have liked to have 
heard who the young men were, 
and she would very much indeed 
have liked them to learn her 
name, and know that she was 
respectably connected. The op- 
portunity was lost for ever of 
explaining the whole circum- 
stance, or paying Percy what she 
felt she owed him. 

Jane did not mention—for in- 
deed it had utterly slipped her 
memory—that one morning a han- 
som cabman had driven slowly 
past, looking at all the houses, as 
though in search of a particular 
one whose number he had forgot- 
ten, and, seeing Jane cleaning the 
doorstep, had respectfully address- 
ed her, and asked if she would 
tell him the names of her mis- 
tress’s lodgers. Jane complied 
with his request, thinking nothing 
of the occurrence; for the man 
merely thanked her, with a dis- 
appointed expression of coun- 
tenance, supposing ‘she could not 
oblige him by saying at what 
number an old gentleman of the 
name of Johnson lived? Nor 
would it have occurred to Rita 
that this was a little piece of 
amateur detective business ; for she 
did not remember the appear- 
ance of the man who had driven 
her to Welbeck-street, though the 
faces of both Alfred and his com- 
panion were vividly before her. 

But Percy considered a great 
point gained when he had learned 
the name of Alfred’s ‘ Folly,’ and 
the business of discovering the 
house in Kensington where a fancy 
ball had taken place that evening 
was not very difficult. 

‘Now, you old duffer!’ he 
cried one morning, bursting into 
his friend’s room, ‘ you'll go to 
Rome now, won’t you, just when 
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the heat is getting intolerable, and 
look for some one to give you an 
introduction to Miss Courtland ?’ 

Alfred coloured. ‘It was a 
wild-goose idea, of course. I 
never really entertained it. I 
must wait patiently ; very likely 
I shall meet her somewhere some 
day. But have you picked up 
anything fresh? How is she? 
Tell me that, if you know.’ 

‘The servant-girl won't talk to 
the chemist’s young man. He 
thinks she loves a policeman, but 
there are too many of the species 
in London to settle which ; more- 
over, it’s a risky thing to corrupt 
a servant of the Government ; be- 
sides, I think we can do without. 
But you want to know if she is 
better. Pills supposes so, as there 
are fewer and different prescrip- 
tions to make up. And now formy 
business, you slow-pulsed, nine- 
teenth-century, unardent wooer ! 
Read this first, and then this ; 
and he produced a couple of let- 
ters, watching the expression of 
his friend’s handsome face as he 
perused them. 

The first was this : 


‘Gainsborough House, Kensington. 
* Mr. Moreton presents his com- 
pliments to Lord Percy Trevor, 
and will be happy to allow him 
to visit his studio any Tuesday 
from three to seven o'clock.’ 


The second caused greater ex- 

citement : 
‘ Grosvenor-place, Monday. 

* Dear Lord Perey,—Of course 
we perfectly remember meeting 
you three years ago at Spa, and 
are only sorry chance has not 
sooner afforded an opportunity of 
renewing so pleasant an acquaint- 
ance, but we have been so little 
in town. In answer to your ques- 
tions about my husband's niece, I 
have very little doubt that sheis the 
same Miss Courtland whom your 
friend knew in Rome, as her 











father always lived abroad, and 


her mother was an Italian. How- 
ever, Margherita is now paying 
us a visit, and we shall all look 
forward to seeing you and your 
friend Mr. Standish. I enclose 
cards for my first evening this 
season, and hope to see you then, 
if not earlier. 

‘With kind regards, sincerely 
yours, 

‘ Eveanor CourtLanp.’ 


‘My dear boy, what have you 
been doing? cried the bewildered 
Alfred. 

‘Well, I told a cram or two; 
but all’s fair in love, don’t you 
know, and if they come to cross- 
question me, I shall have made a 
mistake, and been too officious, 
or something of that sort. But 
we'll go and call, and you can 
pretend to have seen la Margherita 
in Rome, as well as her portrait. 
Ur if you are too conscientious, 
you can stick to facts now we 
have gained the entrée to her 
friends’ house, and the girl will 
be less than female if she is not 
flattered at the pains you have 
been at (per deputy) to become 
introduced tv her. O, as for that 
one,’ Percy continued, anticipating 
a query of the other's about Mr. 
Moreton’s note, ‘I showed you 
that first because it leads up to 
Lady Courtland’s, don’t you know. 
When I found out that there had 
only been one fancy ball within 
reasonable cab-distance of Queen’s- 
gate (where we fell in with ‘‘ Mar- 
gherita,” if you remember), my first 
business was to obtain admission 
to the said house. So I wrote 
an effusive note about my great 
admiration of Moreton R.A.’s 
pictures, and humbly asked if he 
ever admitted the vulgar public 
to his studio. I received this 
answer, and acted upon it. More- 
ton is a very nice fellow, and has 
got such a jolly house. He took 
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me all over it to show me his 
collection of china and Old Mas- 
ters ; both very valuable, at least 
he says so, and I didn’t tell him 
I knew nothing about either. 
Well, I was wondering how I 
could introduce the subject of his 
fancy ball, when Fate arranged 
the matter most splendidly for me. 
We entered a fresh room, and 
suddenly my attention was arrested 
at the sight of one particular 
picture. I struck an attitude, and, 
like the fellow in The Tapestried 
Chamber, ejaculated “’ Tis she!” It 
was a picture of a little girl, with 
rough hair, and tears in her eyes, 
and a sort of enchantingly naughty 
expression—’ 

* Not “ La Ragazzuccia”? cried 
Alfred. 

* Yes ; some such name as that 
he called it. He had painted it, 
he said, in Rome some years ago; 
but it was “ Margherita” all the 
same, bar the difference ofcostume. 
I fell into ecstasies about it, said 
I had seen her, and wondered who 
she was ; and he told me all about 
the little creature. She has hard- 
ly a rap of her own, and is going 
to live with her relations, the 
Courtlands, very good people, 
whose acquaintance I luckily 
remembered making at a table 
@héte. You'll get on splendidly 
with them, and of course they’ll be 
glad enough to persuade the little 
girl to accept you, supposing you 
are not disappointed in her when 
you meet heragain. O my, won't 
there be desolation in some tender 
breasts when it is known that 
you have been hooked ? 

‘My dear fellow,’ said Alfred 
warmly, ‘I have heard of friend- 
ship and unselfish devotion, but 
it is difficult to imagine it possible 
for any one to have done all this 
for another man—a fool who never 
would have thought of half the 
things you have done. Percy, 
you have fallen a victim like 
I 
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myself to that girl’s exquisite 
face |’ 

‘Blessed ifIhave! Pas si béte 
—at least, I don’t mean to speak 
disparagingly of your innamorata, 
but I assure you I am as incap- 
able of being inspired with a 
romantic passion, or love at first 
sight, as you would make a fellow 
incapable of friendship,’ replied 
Percy. ‘No, believe me, I have 
managed this from pure love of a 
lark, and I shall be amply reward- 
ed by witnessing your wedded 
bliss, and hearing all the envious 
disappointed ones picking Miss 
Margherita Courtland to pieces.’ 

This story would never have 
been written had it ended differ- 
ently from Percy's expectations, 
and therefore it is hardly necessary 
to say anything more. But in 
consideration of the young man’s 


A Wish. 


meritorious services, it is only just 
to add that he experienced no 
disappointment in either respect. 
Alfred and Margherita were a 
very happy and satisfactory couple, 
and Percy was amused to find 
that much of the popular admira- 
tion of Alfred Standish had been 
transferred to himself since the 
appearance of the lovely Miss 
Courtland in society. He had 
the candour, however, to avow 
that he was only becoming a 
fivourite because he pretended 
to condole with those who lament- 
ed Alfred’s sudden infatuation, as 
a mad freak of fancy, as a wild 
dream from which he would one 
day awake only too sadly, and he 
often delighted in bringing a 
bright colour to the pretty cheeks 
of Mrs. Standish, by speaking of 
her husband as ‘a victim of Folly.’ 





A WISH. 


—_——»—— 


Fain would I clasp that soft brown hair 
Between my hands, and o’er that brow 
Breathe forth to God a heartfelt prayer 
To keep thee ever good and fair, 
To guard thee ever safe from care, 
As thou art now. 
8. E, W. 








ON BEING KNOCKED DOWN AND PICKED 
UP AGAIN. 


A Consolatoryp Essap. 


—<—>—__—_ 


GREAT deal of human life consists in 
the simple operations, mentioned in 
our title, of being knocked down and 
picked up again. This is a process con- 
stantly going on, both in a physical and 
a metaphorical sense. Life is full of 
ups and downs. Properly speaking, 
we cannot have the one without the 
other, as we cannot have up-hill with- 
out down-hill. Naturally, we prefer 
the ‘up’ to the ‘down,’ and would 
probably prefer knocking down other 
people to the converse operation of 
being knocked down ourselves. The 
yentleman who committed suicide, on 
ihe high ground that he objected to the 
absurd and constantly recurring prac- 

y, tice of dressing and undressing, ought 

y, to have had more of those serious ups 

and downs of life, which have some- 

== times been enough, with a better show 

F of reason, though not with the reality 

of it, to drive better people to self- 

destruction. If one were using a Butlerian mode of argument, it would 
be proper to say that this uncertainty is so certain, that want of uni- 
formity so uniform, that they are part of the very plan and structure of 
human life. To be always ‘up’ would be something monstrous and 
abnormal. When Amasis of Egypt found that the island despot 
Polycrates was always successful, that when he cast his priceless ring 
into the sea it was brought back in the fish captured by the fisher- 
man, he renounced all friendship with him. He knew that it fore- 
boded no luck at the last. And he ingeniously argued that if he 
made a friend of Polycrates he would certainly have to endure con- 
siderable mental anguish through the misfortunes which would happen 
to his friend. He used rather a pretty expression, indicating that life 
was a kind of tracery, a blending and interlacing of shadow and sun- 
shine. Of course this way of looking at human life might be treated 
on the method either of weeping or laughing philosophers. Most 
sensible men are content to take together the rough and smooth, the 
bitter and sweet. They know that these things make the man and the 
athlete. Beaumarchais beautifully says in his Memvirs : ‘The variety 
of pains and pleasures, of fears and hopes, is the freshening breeze 
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that fills the sails of the vessel 
and sends it gaily on its track.’ 
I heard a man say once, that 
he had had great trials, and with 
the blessing of heaven he hoped 
to have some more of them. It 
was a bold expression, perhaps 
an overbold, but still he saw into 
the kernel of this mystery and 
problem of reverse and misfortune. 
Sometimes the knockdowns are so 
continuous and so stunning, that 
they tax all our philosophy to 
understand them, or even be 
patient about them. 

Let us first look at the plain, 
prosaic, practical, and somewhat 
pugilistic force of the expression. 
Theearliest education ofan ancient 
race consisted in shooting, riding, 
and speaking the truth. I am 


a 
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the dry-goods proprietor, who 
seemed made of money, who bled 
gold at every pore. I donot say 
that he was not a good and sincere 
man, but the worship of the gold- 
en calf was comically mixed up 
with the whole of it. But how 
this man George Moore worked 
in order to accumulate money ! 
He had for a partner a man called 
Copestake. He led the wretched 
Copestake an awful life. Cope- 
stake worked away in a little room 
over a trunk-shop. For many 
years together he never took a 
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afraid that the last item is very 
much falling out of the modern 
fashionable curriculum. Wemay 
take the intermediate department 
as an illustration. We must all 
have our tumbles. Every man 
learns to ride through a process of 
tumble continually repeated. Who 
ever learned to ride except through 
continual falls, or to fence except 
through continual buffetings? The 
other day, I was reading Mr. 
Smiles’s Life of George Moore. 
It is a little too much of the Gos- 
pel according to Hard Cash. Mr. 
Moore had neither chick nor child, 
and he invested a large portion of 
his wealth in philanthropic and 
religious munificence, which yield- 
ed him immense social returns. 
Bishops and judges flocked around 


day’s holiday. He went through 
awful anxiety in providing funds 
for the enterprising Moore. Mr. 
Moore worked quite as hard. He 
spent the week in very sharp 
practice, and on the Lord’s Day 
he balanced his accounts. ‘I never 
took a day,’ he says, ‘for the first 
thirteen years during which I had 
to travel.’ All this work, in the 
long run, did not fail to act in- 
juriously upon his health. Law- 
rence, the great surgeon, gave him 
some sensible advice: ‘ You had 
better go down to Brighton, and 


























ride over the downs there; but 
you must take care not to break 


your neck in hunting.’ And now 
Mr. Moore had to learn the 
acrobatic art of tumbling. He 
had to combine the two objects 
of learning to ride, and of not 
breaking his neck. In a sort of 
way, he was constantly being 
knocked down and picked up 
again. Dr. Smiles records the 
Gilpin-like adventures of his mon- 
etary hero. ‘He had some diffi- 
culty in stickingon. He mounted 
again, and pushed on nothing 
daunted. Wherever a jump was 
to be taken, he would try it. Over 
he went. Another tumble! no 
matter. Aftera desperate run he 
got seven tumbles.’ Mr. Moore 
thus sums up his experience: 
‘Whatever other people may say 
about riding to hounds, I always 
contend that no man ever rides 
bold unless he has had a few good 
tumbles.’ This had been identi- 
cally his experience as the Napo- 
leon of commercial travellers. 
Lector benevole, we must learn to 
tumble gracefully. Half the art 
of the bicyclist is to learn how to 
tumble. We must become used 
to being knocked down, and even 
appreciate it—like the eels, which 
are said to have a partiality for the 
process of being skinned—and 
learn to come up smiling, after a 
sponge, for the next round. 

How often we find a mansaying, 
‘I was fairly knocked down. I 
bore a good deal as I best could, 
but the last straw breaks the 
camel's back. The fatal letter 
came. The fatal telegram came. 
It told the bitterest truth. It con- 
firmed the worst fears. I was 
knocked down.’ We have heard 
of persons who have had the very 
worst tidings. They have died 
upon the spot. The feeble heart 
has given way. The overwrought 
brain has given way. The blow 
was so sharp and sudden, that none 
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other was ever required by the 


Fates. The victim was slaughter- 
ed where he stood. ‘If thou 
faint in the day of adversity thy 
strength is but small,’ and, alas, 
the strength has been small in- 
deed. 

Thus it may be in many cases. 
But it is not so in the case of 
those who, in the struggle for 
existence, are destined to survive, 
and who ‘ rise refulgent’ from the 
stroke. With stricken hearts and 
wandering wits they contrive to 
pull themselves together. Look 
at military history. The whole 
story of success in war consists in 
the capacity of men being knocked 
down and picking themselves up 
afterwards. This is the moral of 
that famous seventh book of 
Thucydides, which Dr. Arnold 
loved so much, which showed how 
the invaded became the invaders, 
and the Athenians were overcome 
on their own element. This is 
the way by which the Romans 
obtained the supremacy of the 
world. Englishmen have never 
known when they have been beat- 
en. Prussia became the steel tip 
of the German lance through a 
series of knockdowns. Read Car- 
lyle or even Macaulay's short 
essay, to see how Frederick the 
Great lost battle after battle, cam- 
paign after campaign, before he 
consolidated his glory and his 
kingdom. See again how, when 
Prussia was brought to the lowest 
point of humiliation in the Napo- 
leonic wars, at that very point the 
star of the nation began to rise. 
There is a proverb to the effect 
that Providence is always on the 
side of the big battalions. This 
is not always the case, as witness 
the fields of Marathon and Mon- 
garten and Morat. It is quite 
conceivable that there have been 
times in a nation’s history when a 
defeat has been more valuable 
than any victory, when the knock- 
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down has been essential to any 
getting up worthy of the name, 
when the disaster has laid deep 
and firm the foundations of future 
victory. I am one of those English- 
men who are never tired of reading 
about the battle of Waterloo. I 
can hardly tell how books have 
been written from the stately 
simplicity of the Wellington de- 
spatches to the misleading legends 
of M. Thiers and M. Victor Hugo. 
What has impressed me most, has 
been the awful reticence of the 
Duke of Wellington, the way in 
which he held back the impassive 
masses that seemed dobmed for 
massacre, whether forming square 
or deploying into line, in both a 
moral and a military sense sub- 
mitting to be knocked over until 
the hour comes to be ‘up and at 
them.’ 

Wesee this law pervadingall his- 
tory. When Troy fell, according to 
the Virgilian legend, its banished 
citizens reared a mightier city on 
the Tiber. When monarchy was 
threatened in Portugal it revived 
in Brazil. Great Britain, com- 
passed by inexorable limits at 
home, revives beyond the seas in 
the Greater Britain which girdles 
the globe wherever the English 
tongue is spoken. Pitt thought 
the star of England was lost in 
the fierce light of the sun of 
Austerlitz, and had rolled up the 
map of Europe in despair; but 
only a short time before he had 
met at the house of a common 
friend with a young officer, that 
Arthur Wellesley of whom we 
have just spoken, destined to pluck 
the eye out of the French eagle 
which had soared and screeched 
above so many a red battle plain. 
How often has the country ‘ been 
in danger,’ ‘ brought to the brink 
of ruin,’ ‘going to the dogs.’ 
And what has been said of the 
country has been said pretty well 
of every family that goes to make 
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up the country. But somehow 
men keep on. 

The getting up again is the 
rule through all our modern life. 
We turn the shattered line, fill 
up the breach, if necessary march 
to the ramparts over the bodies 
of our slain comrades. If there 
is an explosion in a pit we clear 
away the débris, human and 
mineral, and the excavation is 
renewed. If an opera-house is 
burned down we build up another. 
If a railway scheme collapses, if 
there is really anything to go upon 
it surely revives again. When 
old St. Paul’s was burnt down it is 
said that a single column survived, 
on which was engraven the word 
‘ Resurgam.’ Which thing was an 
allegory ; we do, in fact, rehearse 
our Resurrection whenever with 
fortitude and unconquerable pur- 
pose we look forward to it. Read 
such stories of heroism as we find in 
modern exploration, in Governor 
Eyre’s walk across the Continent 
of Australia, for instance. Look 
again at the wonderful narratives 
of exploration in Africa, from the 
north, from the south, from the 
east, from the west. We English- 
men played the first part, but a 
very good second has been scored 
by Germany. English people, 
however, are hardly acquainted 
with the work of Nachtigal and 
Schweinfurth, Rolfs and Kraph. 
The great merit of Stanley is that 
he never knew himself conquered ; 
as often as he was knocked down 
he picked himself up again. Those 
fights, day and night, with some 
thirty tribes of savages, and worse 
fights with some thirty raging 
whirlpools of waters, are fine 
examples of indomitable pluck. 
But in the whole history of human 
activity, in every department in 
life, wherever there is true vitality, 
the knockdown is rather disci- 
plinary and restorative than any 
absolute defeat. How often in 
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youthful days we heard the story 
of the defeated Scottish king who 
watched the spider that failed half 
a dozen. times before it achieved 
its object, and so took heart of 
grace and proved a conqueror at 
last. That is the most celebrated 
spider in all entomology. In 
commercial history, which abounds 
with so many materials of adven- 
ture and romance, we see the case 
of good and honourable men who 
have been plainly forced by the 
fates to give in, who have had to 
endure the loss of property, and 
that still more precious and valu- 
able commodity, credit ; and yet 
many of these men have singularly 
retrieved their shattered fortunes 
and built up great houses on a 
firm and durable basis. Look 
again at the history of inventions. 
Every great invention has only 
been perfected by repeated dis- 
appointment and through long 
processes of experiment. Calm- 
ness and patience are now the 
main characteristics of the scienti- 
fic and philosophic temper. It 
expects disappointments, and it 
gets them, and knows that they 
are instruments of advance and 
means of verification. The record 
of all success is simply the record 
of failures. Alchemy gave us 
chemistry, and astrology gave us 
astronomy. Men wanted the phi- 
losopher’s stone, and Providence 
gave bread, the true bread of 
scientific discovery and solid 
advances in the realm of nature. 
The same thing is constantly to be 
seen in science. If science sus- 
tains a defeat it is only a pro- 
visional defeat. The defeat itself 
is astep towards victory. Every 
scientific man moves slowly from 
point to point searching into that 
wisdom which has been hidden 
that we by searching might find 
it out. 

I was reading in a book of 
travels the other day something 
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about Dr. Collis Browne, the well- 
known inventor of chlorodyne. 
He was a staff-doctor, unattached, 
and was determined to wrest 
from bare matter some secret that 
should prove useful and lucrative. 
His first experiment was quite 
unsuccessful He had an idea 
which came to nothing, but which 
may yet be developed, of having 
chest-protectors which should be 
filled with inflated air, and thus 
protect the chest from the outer 
air. The inventor is described as 
‘busily employed cutting out 
strips of macintosh with a huge 
pair of scissors, and gluing them 
together with some preparation 
which he was heating over the 
fire in a pipkin, the whole room 
being strewn with his materials, 
and the furniture in a general 
state of stickiness.’ Mr. Lucas 
says in his work (Camp Life and 
Sport in South Africa), ‘ He went 
on I know to many other ventures 
before he hit upon his grand dis- 
covery of chlorodyne, which ought 
tohavemadehis fortune. Whether 
it turned out to be of any sub- 
stantial benefit I do not know. 
We can venture, however, to give 
a little light upon this inquiry. 
After many chemists had declined 
having anything to do with the 
venture, one was found sufficiently 
enterprising to take the matter in 
hand, and we believe that the 
inventor and the chemist who 
gave currency to the invention 
now share some ten thousand a 
year between them. Mutatis 
mutandis, the same story may be 
told of the great majority of suc- 
cessful men. Most of them will 
probably say that taking their 
failures with their successes they 
have been almost as much indebted 
to the one as to the other. 


‘No matter; he who climbs must count 
to fall, 
And each new fall will prove him climb- 
ing still.’ 
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It is to be observed that the 
condition of success is that we 
keep on at it. ‘It’s dogged that 
does it,’ as one of Mr. Trol- 
lope’s homely characters justly 
observes. No limit is to be placed, 
as long as life lasts, to the power 
of recuperation and the capacity 
of action. The old legend is con- 
stantly being exemplified, that 
men as they fall kiss their mother 
earth, and rise strengthened by 
the embrace. When Sheridan 
failed in speaking in the House of 
Commons, he said that he knew 
he had it in him, and was deter- 


mined that it should come out. 
A still greater man than Sheridan, 
Lord ; Beaconsfield, made a yet 
more” conspicuous failure, which 
he has redressed with far more 
splendid successes. We think of 
poor Sir Walter Scott, in his old 
age, overwhelmed with debts 
which he had not himself in- 
curred, and nobly clearing them 
off at the rate of ten thousand a 
year by his pen. I do not know 
whether he formally cleared off 
the debt, but he stands acquitted 
in the last verdict of his genera- 
tion. 

Perhaps, my young friend, you 
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have had some terrible knock- 
down. You really think that you 
must lie on the ground, and let 
any one trample on you who has 
a fancy for that operation. You 
have been refused by the girl of 
your heart. Your right wing is 
broken, and you will never be 
able to fly as long as you live. It 
may or may not be a very serious 
matter. Only this I say, that I 
know many men who would very 
gladly have been refused if they 
knew all which they came to know 
afterwards. I know many, too, 
who when they see their old loves 
rejoice exceedingly that that tre- 
mendous knockdown blow of a 
rejection was duly administered 
to them. You have been dis- 
missed from a situation, or you 
have lost some appointment for 
which you have been trying. 
These are truly serious things, 
and I do not wish to underrate 
their gravity. Still, the world is 
a wide one, and there is plenty of 
space to allow you a perch in it. 
1 have an idea that if a man does 
not get on in one place, it is just 
a sign that he will get on better 
in another. If he does not succeed 
in one profession, it is because he 
is better adapted for something 
else. Perhaps you have been 
plucked at college. This is no 
doubt a serious matter, but still 
not so serious as it was in my 
time. There are so many more 
examinations, and the standard 
of the examinations is so much 
raised. The young men, who used 
to be in disgrace and despair at a 
pluck in my time, now take the 
matter with callous coolness. Very 
good men have been plucked, and 
followed up their pluck with a 
first class. I indorse the old- 
fashioned theory, that no one is 
born into the world without hav- 
ing a place assigned to him which 
will give him a livelihood and 
credit. Then, again, the extreme 
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case arises of impaired health, and 
the enforced shutting up of the 
ordinary avenues of distinction. 
This blow seems of a decidedly 
knockdown character. But it is 
not necessarily so. Some of the 
greatest of this world’s children 
have been invalids. Macaulay 
draws a fine contrast between that 
‘asthmatic skeleton’ William III. 
and the crooked humpback who 
led the fiery onset of France. 
How nobly Alexander Pope sang 
throughout ‘ that long disease his 
life.’ That amiable and clever 


might be written at great length. 
I do not know whether biography 
would help us very much, because 
biography is tainted with insin- 
cerity and onesidedness. In these 
days every eminent man has his 
biography written, in which he 
is represented as a faultless mon- 
ster, and former intimates smile 
at the imposture upon the public. 
But look at the biographies of 
those men who have solemnly 
unveiled the secrets of their lives, 
and have shown how they have 
struggled against the mastery of 
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novelist Mr. Smedley wrote charm- 
ing stories descriptive of that ac- 
tive existence in which he him- 
self could take no part. When 
limited by corporeal barriers, the 
mind has always seemed to work 
with greater strength and freedom. 
Thrown upon itself, it seems to 
gather up its resources with a 
firmer grasp. Some of the loftiest 
thoughts and loveliest pictures 
and sweetest songs have come 
from those for whom the world 
seemed to have no place. 

The moral history of the phrase 


WK 
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some overwhelming vice. Weak 
natures that swim with the stream, 
which have never sought to coun- 
teract the imperious tendencies of 
evil, can hardly understand the 
terrific life-long conflicts of many 
natures, the repeated knocks- 
down, the despair, the apathy, 
the remorse, and then once more 
the rising up again, the renewed 
conflict, and perhaps the renewed 
defeat, or the ultimate victory, 
won with such scars and haunted 
with such memories. There has 
been what a recent author happily 
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calls a ‘ black drop in the blood’— 
some defect of nature, some taint 
of character, some transmitted or 
acquired evil. And how to exor- 
cise this evil principle has been 
the terrible life-long problem. 
You see this conflict in the writ- 
ings of the greatest saints, such as 
Augustine and Luther and Calvin ; 
in those, too, who are all other 
than saints. It is like the picture 
of the Devil playing with a man 
at chess for his soul; it is Faust 
and Mephistopheles over again. 
Our Laureate traces this out in 
his conception of Lancelot, his 
awful conflict with the tyrannous 
passion which overwhelmed him : 
‘His honour rooted in dishonour stood, 
And faith unfaithful kept him falsely 
true.’ 
We remember the final despairing 
soliloquy heralding the dawning 
of the better mind : 

‘So mused Sir Lancelot in remorseful pain, 
Not knowing he should die a holy man. 
And this is seen in some more of 
Alfred Tennyson's delineations. 
King Arthur reproaches the faith- 
less knight Sir Bedevere that he 
had twice failed, knocked down 
by the force of temptation, and 
recognises that he may yet rise 

again : 


‘Thou wouldst betray me for the precious 


hilt; 
Either from lust of gold, or like a girl, 
Valuing the giddy pleasure of the eyes, 
Yet for a man may fail in duty twice, 
And the third time may prosper, get thee 


But if pomp to fling F xcalibur, 

I will arise and slay thee with my hands,’ 
Here the wise and merciful king 
recognises the possibility of a man 
being knocked over, and yet being 
picked up again. And we are re- 
minded of Him who said, ‘Sin 
no more, lest a worse thing come 
unto thee.’ 


Let us look a little at the pro- 
cess of being picked up again. 
As a rule a man is left to gather 
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himself together as he may, to 
pick himself up as he best can. 
As a rule no wretch is so forlorn 
that he has not some friend who 
will act as a ‘Judicious Bottle- 
holder,’ will plant him on his 
feet again, and whisper the con- 
solatory remark that he should go 
in and win. Probably, however, 
he is left alone on the spot where 
he was prostrated. Ifhe writhes, 
wriggles, and makes contortions, 
this will be a source of consider- 
able gratification tothe bystanders. 
This will be a favourable oppor- 
tunity for administering a British 
kick to the recumbent form. A 
celebrated writer concludes the 
preface to his work by the re- 
mark: ‘Should the toe of any 
friendly critic be quivering in 
his boot just now, I would re- 
spectfully submit that there could 
not possibly occur a better oppor- 
tunity than the present for kick- 
ing me de novo, as I have been 
for months very ill, and am weary 
and broken.’ Some other pick- 
ings-up are thrillingly interest- 
ing. The soldier waking from his 
swoon on the battlefield under 
the quiet stars, recognises his 
wound, and tries to stagger to his 
feet. It is an even chance whe- 
ther he is helped by surgeon or 
comrade, or knocked on the head 
by some camp follower for the 
sake of the pillage. As we go 
along the waysides of the world, 
we constantly meet with those 
who are robbed and wounded and 
lying half-dead, and—the heavens 
be thanked !—it may often hap- 
pen that a good Samaritan, in 
some guise or other, is coming in 
the very direction where he is 
most wanted. I know that pub- 
lic opinion in the present day is 
strongly in favour of letting the 
wounded traveller alone, and of 
watching, with enlightened curio- 
sity, whether he will pick himself 
up or bleed away. The kindly 











race of the Samaritans—I who 

write these lines know it well— 

have not yet been improved off 

the face: of the earth. There are 

stiJl good men and women who, 

like Howard, tread ‘an open but 

unfrequented path toimmortality.’ 

They are ‘angels unawares.’ 

° They adorn humanity. They keep 
) alive in men the seeds of good- 
ness and the hopes of heaven. 

There is no nobler sight in the 

world than a good man coming 

to the help of a good man. He 

will first satisfy himself about 

the necessity before he inquires 

about the goodness. He will not 

depute his personal duties to- 

wards the suffering to the tender 

mercies of a Charity Organisa- 

tion Society. As he cannot go to 

heaven by proxy, he will think 

that he cannot do his work on 

earth by proxy. IfI see a fellow- 

soldier overthrown in the dust 

and turmoil of this battle of life, 

, I will not leave him to pick him- 
self up, but I will try and pick 

him up myself. I will ease him 

of his accoutrements, I will bring 

him a morsel of my bread, and 
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water for his feet, and he shall 
rest within the shadow of my 
tent. His lot may have been 
mine yesterday, and may be my 
child’s to-morrow. 

There are just a few good peo- 
ple who actually go about the 
world picking people up whom 
they find upon the ground. For 
my part, I prefer the adventures 
of the Brothers Cheeryble to those 
of Haroun Alraschid. This can 
necessarily happen to very few of 
us. It is much if we can now 
and then help a man on the 
roadside ; it is given to few to go 
out and search for them. The 
secret of Rousseau’s influence, as 
M. Louis Blanc pointed out at his 
centenary lately, was that he took 
the side of the dmes damnées of 
the earth, the poor, the weak, and 
the suffering. What the two 
Frenchmen hinted sentimentally, 
there are many who have carried 
out practically. Such lives leave 
a luminous track behind them, 
and remind us of those Arms of 
infinite pity and power which are 
ever stretched forth to raise and 
bless us. 
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Looxrne back over times long past 
and gone, my thoughts reverted 
the other day to the following 
episode in my life, which I will 
here jot down as well as my 
memory will allow me. The scene 
is Rangoon, the time the middle 
of the year 1862. 

Within a few yards of one of 
the numerous broad roads which 
intersect the cantonment there 
stood a group of buildings of the 
type then, and for all I know 
now, prevalent in British Burmah, 
that is to say, wood floor and posts, 
walls of bamboo plastered and 
whitewashed, and thatched roof. 
Of this group one small building 
served to accommodate an officer, 
and another and larger one close 
to it some twenty men; the 
whole forming a guard that 
mounted there daily. 

Rather more detached, and sur- 
rounded by a high bamboo paling, 
stood another building, raised 
nearly six feet from the ground 
on posts, and accessible only by 
steps. A few outhouses or ‘go- 
downs’ complete the group to- 
wards which I, then a young 
subaltern, and the guard, of which 
I am in command, are marching 
in the early morning. We arrive 
opposite the guardroom, find the 
old guard drawn up to receive us, 
and the preliminaries of the cere- 
mony known as ‘relieving guard’ 
are duly performed. We—that 
is, l and my predecessor on duty 
—then ‘ fall out,’ and exchange a 
few remarks on the current sta- 
tion ‘gup’ or gossip, after which 
he observes, ‘ Come along ; I must 
hand you over your charge.’ We 


two then proceed to the enclosed 
building, and mounting the steps 
find ourselves inside an apartment 
about twenty feet square, almost 
devoid of furniture, and dimly 
lighted by a couple of half-closed 
wooden casements. 

Two women, natives of India, 
rise from the floor, where they 
had beer sitting, and survey us 
with an indolent nonchalant ex- 
pression, as if this was a visitation 
to which they were pretty well 
accustomed ; which indeed was the 
case, 

In the far corner of the room, 
and dimly visible in the semi- 
darkness in which it was enve- 
loped, lay what appeared to be a 
bundle of dirty cotton rags. Point- 
ing to this my companion observ- 
ed, ‘There you are; and now I 
must be off.’ I, not unnaturally, 
make a slight protest against this 
summary mode of handing over 
that for which a guard of an 
officer and twenty European sol- 
diers was considered essential ; for 
so still and motionless was the 
object—whatever it was—that it 
might have been merely a heap of 
linen awaiting the offices of the 
‘dhobie.’ But the only answer I 
receive is, ‘Can’t help it, old fel- 
low. Ihand him over precisely as 
I received him; and as we are 
strictly forbidden to molest, or 
even to touch him, you won't 
make things any clearer if you 
stay here for a fortnight ; so come 
along.’ 

We descend again to the front 
of the guardroom ; the relief of 
the old guard is completed, and 
it marches away, leaving me in 
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charge of something that I have 
not so much as seen ! 

But it is time to enlighten the 
reader as to what this something 
really was. That bundle of dirty 
cotton rags covered the withered 
helpless form of an old man nearly 
ninety, whose name and titles, as 
given at full length by the his- 
torian of the Sepoy war, were 
Abool Mozuffer Suraj-oo-deen 
Mahomet Behaudur Shah Padi- 
shah-i-gazee, ex-king of Delhi; and 
last, but not least, the Great Mo- 
gul himself! Here was sic tran- 
sit gloria mundi with a venge- 
ance! Often as I had seen the 
good man’s effigy on the wrappers 
of the cards wherewith I used to 
beguile my evenings, I never ex- 
pected we should meet in the 
relative positions of gaoler and 
captive. Often as I had, when 


witnessing the guard mounting at 
St. James's Palace, imagined what 


a fine thing it must be to be 
intrusted with the honorary safe- 
keeping of a sovereign, it had 
never occurred to me that I 
should one day be responsible for 
the actual custody of an emperor. 

But how came he here? To 
answer the question we must go 
back a few hundred years. 

The first of the Moguls who 
figures in Indian history was the 
great Tamerlane, who, in 1398, 
overran Bengal, captured Delhi, 
and fixed upon it as his seat of 
government. But he never com- 
pleted the subjugation of the 
country; other conquests and 
designs called him away, and it 
was reserved for his descendant, 
Zahir Eddin Mahomet Baber to 
complete what Timour had begun, 
and to be the founder of the Mo- 
gul dynasty in India in the year 
1519. 

Baber died in 1530, and was 
succeeded by his son Humayun, 
whose reign was one long series of 
struggles against foes from within 
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and without, to preserve and con- 
solidate the empire of his father. 

He died in 1556, and was suc- 
ceeded by Akbar, who is styled the 
greatest and wisest monarch who 
ever ruled in Hindostan. At his 
accession he merely ruled over the 
Punjab, Delhi, and Agra. At his 
death the Mogul empire extended 
from Hindoo Koosh to the bor- 
ders of the Deccan, and from the 
Brahmaputra to Candahar. His 
toleration of different religions, his 
humane and liberal policy to his 
subjects, and his encouragement 
of literature and science, are suf- 
ficient to render his name memor- 
able, and seem to have marked him 
as a man far in advance of the 
times in which he lived. 

After a brilliant reign of fifty 
years he died in 1605, and was 
succeeded by Jehangir. About 
this time our countrymen begin 
to appear upon the scene. The 
motto, ‘Primus in Indis,’ cannot 
apply to us as a nation; for the 
Portuguese had discovered the 
route by the Cape in 1498, and had 
established a settlement at Cochin 
in 1502. But where lucrative 
traffic was being carried on, the 
irrepressible Briton could not be 
far off; and accordingly after a 
successful private expedition in 
1591, we find a company called 
the East India Company formed, 
with a capital of 30,000/. in one 
hundred shares, which company, 
after being granted a charter by 
Elizabeth, humbly solicited per- 
mission from the court of Delhi 
to trade with the different Indian 
princes. 

We read that although the first 
commercial adventures of the com- 
pany were small, a profit of from 
one to two hundred per cent was 
realised ; a result which, to say 
the least of it, must have been grati- 
fying. Imagine the effect of such a 
dividend in these degenerate days ! 

James I. addressed a letter to 
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his ‘illustrious brother the Mogul,’ 
commending the British merchants 
to his care. Men who could make 
a profit of between one and two 
hundred per cent might well be 
objects of solicitude to their mon- 
arch. 

In 1611 the company obtained 
permission from Jehangir to erect 
factories at Surat, Ahmedabad, 
Cambaya, and Goga ; and in 1613 
he issued a firman confirming their 
possession of them. 

In 1615 Sir Thomas Roe 
made his appearance as the first 
English ambassador at the court 
of Delhi. 

In 1627 Jehangir died, and was 
succeeded by Shah Jehan, during 
whose reign the power and pros- 
perity of the Moguls attained 
their height. 

His dominions were well govern- 
ed, and enjoyed almost complete 
tranquillity; in fact Khafi Khan, 
the best native historian of the 
time, says that, ‘although Akbar 
was preéminent as a conqueror and 
law-giver, no prince who ever 
reigned in India could compare 
with Shah Jehan in good adminis- 
tration of every department of 
state.’ 

This prince evidently cultivated 
the well-known Oriental love of 
pomp and display ; the splendour 
and magnificence of his court 
and its surroundings being a 
proverb in the East to this day. 

It was he who constructed the 
celebrated ‘peacock throne; so 
called from its resemblance to the 
tail of a peacock spread open, and 
represented in its natural colours 
by rubies, emeralds, sapphires, 
and other jewels, the whole being 
estimated at the value of six mil- 
lion pounds. It was he who built 
the beautiful city of new Delhi or 
Shahjehanabad; and it was he 
who reared the world-renowned 
Taj at Agra, in which he and his 
queen were buried, and which is 
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unsurpassed in beauty, alike of 
design and construction, by any 
building in Europe or Asia. 

It is a striking proof of the 
wealth and prosperity of the Mo- 
gul empire that all this was not 
purchased at the cost of heavy 
taxation or of debt. The finances 
during this reign were never 
otherwise than flourishing, and 
the people were happy and con 
tented. 

The last years of Shah Jehan’s 
reign were embittered by the 
strife amoung his four sons for the 
succession, At length Aurung- 
zebe—the third—succeeded, after 
a combination of treachery, talent, 
and violence, in deposing his 
father and murdering his three 
brothers in 1658. Shah Jehan 
lingered in confinement at Agra 
till death released him in 1665. 
Meantime the English had not 
been idle. In 1639 Fort St. 
George was founded, and in 1652 
the Madras Presidency was estab- 
lished. In 1662 Bombay was 
ceded by Portugal to England. 
Aurungzebe, who oppressed and 
persecuted the Hindoos, seems to 
have regarded the English with 
favour ; for he sent to compliment 
them on their brilliant defence of 
Surat, when attacked by the Mah- 
rattas in 1664, and granted them 
further marks of his favour. Em- 
boldened by success and pros- 
perity, the foreigners soon began 
to grow presumptuous; and at 
length the Mogul was sv offended 
at their growing insolence, that 
he vowed he would drive the 
whole race into the sea. He took 
Surat, and laid siege to Bombay. 
But the English were soon brought 
to their senses, and recognising at 
once that the time had not yet 
arrived for resorting to force, 
‘stooped to the most abject sub- 
mission,* and thus averted the 
threatened danger. Aurungzebe 

* Mill’s India. 
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contemptuously restored Surat, 
and reinstated the English in 
their trade. Poor men! they were 
so few and had come so far, that 
it could matter little to the Great 
Mogul whether they stayed or 
not. 

But towards the end of theseven- 
teenth century the tide of the Mogul 
power began toebb. Aurungzebe, 
as he grew old, alienated the affec- 
tions of his subjects by his tyranny 
and suspicion. His last years 
were spent in misery, caused by 
the conduct of his sons, who, fol- 
lowing the example he himself 
had set them, were incessantly 
striving among themselves for the 
deposition of their father, and 
their own succession. He died in 
1707, and in him died the last 
capable Mogul monarch. Blow 
after blow now fell on the totter- 
ing dynasty. In 1723 the Dec- 
can, and in 1730 the Mahrattas, 


obtained their independence. In’ 


1729 the Persian host, under 
Nadir Shah, invaded Bengal, cap- 
tured Delhi, and after signalising 
their triumph by a shocking 
massacre of its inhabitants, re- 
turned, bearing with them plun- 
der to the amount of 120,000,000/. 
Meanwhile, the English, who had 
outstripped all their European 
competitors in India, were rapid- 
ly increasing in power; and the 
result of the now inevitable 
struggle between the Mogul em- 
pire under a succession of effete 
and incapable monarchs, and the 
East India Company, represented 
by such men as Clive, Hastings, 
Coote, Wellesley, and Lake, could 
not be long doubtful. 

Shah Alum IL., or Shahzadah, 
who succeeded to the throne in 
1759, spent several years in fruit- 
less efforts to reunite the scattered 
fragments of what had been the 
Mogul empire ; but was compelled 
in 1765 to throw himself for pro- 
tection upon the British, who 
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assigned him the city of Allaha- 
bad as a residence, receiving in 
return the formal cession of Ben- 
gal, Behar, and Orissa. He made 
an ineffectual attempt to recover 
his independence by means of an 
alliance with the Mahrattas, who 
quickly turned upon him and 
imprisoned him in his late capital 
of Delhi. The capture of that 
city by Lord Lake, in 1803, again 
liberated him, and he was allowed 
to exist as a pensioner of the East 
India Company, with an annual 
allowance of 120,000/. He died 
in 1806, and was succeeded by 
Akbar Shah, whose sovereignty 
was purely nominal. In 1835 
the currency of India ceased to 
bear his effigy. He died in 1837, 
and was succeeded by the subject 
of this memoir, then past his 
sixtieth year. 

Little more remains to be told. 
In the ordinary course of events 
he mighi have finished his days 
at Delhi, with no higher ambition 
than to obtain an increase of his 
pension, or to secure the succes- 
sion of his empty title to his son. 

But when the terrible mutiny 
of 1857 broke out, the revolted 
sepoys flocked into Delhi from the 
adjacent stations, and proclaimed 
his restoration to the throne of 
his fathers. 

Although his age and infirmities 
rendered it doubtful whether he 
had taken any active part in the 
mutiny and its accompanying 
atrocities, his name alone was 
sufficient to serve as a pretext for 
the acts of those who cared little 
for the moment who was ruler, 
provided the hated Feringhees 
were exterminated. 

Accordingly, when Delhi was 
stormed on the 14th September, 
the first care of the British was to 
possess themselves of the person 
of the aged monarch, who, with a 
crowd of terror-stricken followers, 
had taken refuge in the tomb of 
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his ancestor, Humayun. Never 
was the capture of an emperor 
effected under such extraordinary 
circumstances. No successful rival 
surrounded by his adherents, no 
victorious general at the head of 
his troops, was there to demand 
his sword; the handful of con- 
querors was scattered far and wide 
over the vast city they had just 
captured; and a single British 
subaltern rode to the entrance of 
the tomb, and dragged forth the 
last of the Moguls from among 
the cowering multitude that dared 
not lift a hand in his defence. 
Let the historian of the sepoy 
war describe the scene: ‘So 
Hodson went forth and stood be- 
fore all, in the open space near 
the beautiful gateway of the tomb, 
a solitary white man among so 
many, awaiting the surrender of a 
king, and the total extinction of 
a dynasty the most magnificent 
that the world had ever seen.: It 
was then but a title, a tradition ; 
but still the monarchy of the Mo- 
guls was a living influence in the 
hearts of the Mahometans of 
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India. And truly a grander his- 
torical picture was rarely seen 
than that of the single British 
subaltern receiving the sword of 
the last of the Mogul emperors in 
the midst of a multitude of fol- 
lowers and retainers, grieving for 
the downfall of the house of 
Tamerlane, and the ruin of their 
own fortunes.”* 

After his capture he was tried 
by a court-martial, and sentenced 
to transportation for life, Rangoon 
being chosen as his place of exile. 
He died there on November 11, 
1862, and beneath the shadow 
of the Golden Pagoda lie the re- 
mains of the last of the Great 
Moguls. 

But while I have been moralis- 
ing, my tour of duty has passed, 
the measured tramp of footsteps 
announces the approach of my 
relief, the bundle of dirty cotton 
rags is again handed over, and 
I march back to my quarters, pon- 
dering over the strange vicissi- 
tudes that brought about my day 
on guard. 

* Kaye's Sepoy War. 
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CHAPTER V. 
UP THE RIVER. 


Kate Nortavcore was a woman 
of a very hopeful nature, and 
when she walked down that after- 
noon with her nephew to the 
quay, she had dismissed ll 
troublesome fears, and thought of 
nothing but the pleasure of having 
him with her again. 

All was quiet in the hot after- 
noon : the fishwomen were sitting 
in the shadow of their houses ; 
the tide, nearly full, was plash- 


ing gently against the great stones- 


and the rusty chains. A blue 
hot stillness lay on the scarcely- 
moving water; the air was very 
clear, and every touch of colour 
shone out brilliantly. The boat- 
men had not forgotten Dick ; 
they came down one by one to 
speak to him. They all knew 
his aunt, too, and had a rough 
sort of bow and a smile for her. 
The waterside people counted 
Miss Northcote among their few 
friends. She was not afraid of 
speaking to them, and they knew 
that what she said was always 
true. Several boats were at Dick's 
service, and he chose one belong- 
ing to Matthew Fenner, a son of 
the old man in the lane, a fine 
quiet-looking young fellow, who 
had married the wrong woman, 
and thus had made life a harder 
struggle than it need have been. 
Sometimes his wife was too much 
for Matthew, and drove him to 
spend a day or two in the public- 
house ; after these experiences he 
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would sneak down any back 
alley to avoid meeting Miss 
Northcote, and hearing what she 
thought of him. To-day he came 
forward frankly enough, smiling 
quietly when he met her eyes, 
and carefully arranged a cushion 
for her in the stern of his boat. 
Dick took his place there too, 
thinking it would be hot work 
pulling, and he might as well 
arrive at Pensand cool. Matthew 
took the oars, the most picturesque 
of boatmen, with his long black 
beard, round straw hat pushed 
back, and dark blue jersey, and 
with a few strong strokes brought 
them out into the river. Away 
from the quay, the first thing 
they passed was St. Denys Combe, 
wild, romantic, and lonely, though 
so near the town. One or two 
rocky paths and a narrow lane led 
down into it, and old trees grew 
picturesquely on its steep banks, 
hanging over the rocks where St. 
Denys people loved to sit on 
summer evenings, when the tide 
was full. From the upper win- 
dows of Miss Northcote’s house, 
and of several other houses on 
the brow of the hill, one could 
see right down into the Combe, 
and people who went there to 
read Tennyson or otherwise pass 
their time were apt to forget 
this. 

Then the boat passed along the 
shore, under the cliff, till it swung 
round to the right, into the Penyr, 
a stiff bit of rowing, as Dick re- 
membered very well. Pulling up 
the stream of the Penyr, with its 
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strong currents, was also hard 
work. They advanced slowly, 
even with Matthew’s strength of 
arm, but Miss Northcote was 
quite satisfied. She had not 
rowed up here for years, and the 
beauty of the banks was a delight 
to her. On the left bank were 
wild steep cliffs, sometimes 
thickly clustered over with trees, 
sometimes shelving down with 
stony faces to the water. Over 
the wildest of them ivy hung and 
trailed gracefully, and here and 
there they were broken into small 
red fields, or a cottage with its 
bright garden was couched among 
the ledges. On the right bank, 
thick shady woods crept down to 
the beach, with sunny breaks 
which gave a glimpse of green 
park sward. Kate loved the left 


bank best, her St. Denys side, 
the purple rocks with their em- 


broidery of springing wild flowers. 

Some way up the river they 
came to the mouth of Pensand 
Combe, and had to pass care- 
fully in between the sandbanks. 
There were a few gray scattered 
houses at the mouth of the 
Combe, built along a narrow lane 
which skirted it. There was the 
mill, of which Anthony Strange 
had told Mabel, a mass of rough 
stone building, clothed with the 
ivy and moss of years. Under 
its rugged wall the great black 
wheel was working, and sending 
out a rush of green and yellow 
water into the stream. 

Then the Combe grew narrower, 
and the trees came down and 
hung over it, while the Castle 
above seemed quite close; then 
the boat had glided on, right up 
into Pensand, where the fishing- 
boats were pulled up on the 
beach, and the children were 
playing in and out of them, and 
another rushing mass of water 
came pouring out of the low arch 
under the second mill, Matthew 
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Fenner ran the boat ashore a 
little below this; his passengers 
got out, and set off to walk up to 
the Castle. When they reached 
it, Miss Northcote rather tired 
with toiling up the hill, they 
found the drawing-room empty. 
But Dick, looking out of the 
window, was aware of somebody 
in a low chair not far off, in a 
shady corner of the lawn. The 
butler, apparently, did not know 
she was there, and was gone away 
in some other direction to look 
for her. Dick pointed her out to 
his aunt. 

* Rest yourself,’ he said. ‘ These 
chairs look promising. I'll go 
out and fetch her.’ 

Mabel was sitting turned away 
from them, with her face to the 
view, and a book in her hand, 
which she had taken out of the 
small ¢rawing-room. She was a 
little tired, after the morning’s 
walking and clambering, and was 
inclined to be quite happy. It 
seemed as if life in such a beautiful 
place could never be wearisome. 
It seemed too as if from morning 
till night she would have nothing 
to do but to please herself. Dick’s 
step on the grass, a very different 
one from the General’s, disturbed 
her suddenly from her enjoyment 
of book and view. She looked 
round, and saw him standing 
close to her. Poor little Mabel! 
It was so unexpected, and her 
heart gave a jump of joy. Then 
she remembered how bad he was, 
how much she ought to dislike 
him, and that first glad feeling 
changed itself into a cold shiver. 

Dick, not the most penetrating 
of mortals, was only aware that 
she started up, dropped her book, 
picked it up again before he had 
time to interfere, lifted her eye- 
lids slowly, and looked at him 
with nothing but surprise. 

‘I did not know any one was 
there,’ she said. ‘How do you 
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do? and she put out a stiff pas- 
sive little hand. 

Dick wondered how he could 
have mistaken her for a school- 
girl of fifteen or sixteen. Miss 
Ashley, small and helpless as she 
looked, was certainly grown up. 
He was piqued by her manner, 
and wondered what it meant. 

‘ I was so anxious to know how 
you were after the journey,’ he 
said, ‘that I brought my aunt up 
at once to see you. She is in the 
drawing-room. You are enjoying 
Pensand ? 

‘Yes, thank you,’ said Mabel. 
‘It is very good of Miss North- 
cote. General Hawke said she 


would come and see me.’ 

She went at once towards the 
window, a little in advance of 
Dick, who followed her in any- 
thing but a pleasant state of mind. 
He was not a person to be looked 
down upon, and treated as nobody. 


What did she mean by it, and° 


where was all the friendliness of 
yesterday flown to? She certainly 
could not know what she was 
doing—making herself quite at 
home with a man one day, and 
treating him the next as if she 
had never seen him before. Or 
rather, as if she had some reason 
for being angry with him, and 
keeping him at a distance. 

‘ Well, she need not be afraid,’ 
said Dick to himself. ‘I shall 
not persecute her.’ 

Miss Northcote saw at once 
that something was wrong, but 
could not make out what it was. 
She was amused, however, at the 
pity Dick had expressed for this 
girl, who seemed to her quite con- 
tented, quite self-contained, and 
capable of fighting her own bat- 
tles. If there was a shade of 
restless unhappiness, now and 
then, in Mabel’s look, it vanished, 
to Miss Northcote’s further amuse- 
ment, when General Hawke came 
into the room, and began to talk 
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to Dick. He and his ward were 
evidently on the best of terms. 

Miss Northcote and Dick were 
equal to the occasion, which was 
that of finding themselves not 
quite so welcome as they expected. 
She felt a little angry with the 
General, and he with Mabel ; but 
in her, good temper and good 
manners alike kept any sign of 
this from being shown, and as to 
Dick, he was only a little more 
talkative than usual. General 
Hawke, remembering him a rather 
dreamy boy, was surprised at the 
liveliness with which he described 
his station life, and laughed 
heartily at some of his anecdotes. 
Kate exerted herself at intervals 
to talk to Mabel, who had not 
very much to say in return. Her 
visitor did not take any fancy to 
her, and thought her an odd- 
mannered little thing. Once or 
twice she caught her eyes fixed 
upon her rathercuriously. Kate's 
beauty was not ofa kind to strike 
a girl who could be much impressed 
by Mrs. Lancaster's: it perhaps 
needed an educated mind to un- 
derstand her air, her unconscious 
grace, the perfection of all the 
lines about her. Kate was the 
modern expression of an old race, 
which had been distinguished in 
courts and wars for many hundred 
years. Flora Lancaster was a 
lovely animal. I speak of their 
looks, not of their minds, for I do 
not wish to be hard on Flora 
without good cause. 

General Hawke, as I said be- 
fore, had a very strong admiration 
for Miss Northcote. His eyes 
wandered towards her many times 
as he listened to Dick, and when 
tea came in, and was set down near 
Mabel, he got up, crossed the room, 
and took his place beside her. 

Dick got up too, and came for- 
ward to make himself useful at 
the tea-table. His wish to have 
it out with Mabel had been grow- 
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ing all this time, till it was stronger 
than his discretion. The General 
was a little deaf, and he and Miss 
Northcote seemed quite occupied 
with each other. Dick, as he 
stooped to take his aunt’s cup 
from Mabel, gave her a look that 
the stupidest girl could not have 
misunderstood, but the like of 
which she certainly had never re- 
ceived before. Dick had very 
good expressive eyes; they were 
the best feature in his face. They 
asked Mabel very plainly what 
he had done to offend her; what 
was the change from yesterday ; 
and a good deal of reproach and 
sadness, more, perhaps, than he 
quite meant, added to the effect 
of the question. Mabel only an- 
swered it by blushing crimson, 
drooping her eyelids very low, 
and putting a lump of sugar into 
the cream-jug instead of the Ge- 
neral’s cup. This was not unsatis- 
factory to Dick, and confirmed him 
in his resolution to know all about 
it. At any rate it was not mere 
indifference. Having handed the 
cups, he came back and sat down 
near Mabel, and said something 
about their journey the day before. 

‘What has become of your 
chaperon ? 

*O, I don’t know ; she is some- 
where,’ said Mabel. ‘She is go- 
ing back to-morrow morning.’ 

‘Then you will be left alone ? 

‘TI shall be with the General,’ 
said Mabel. 

‘To be sure.’ Dick was silent 
for a moment or two; then he 
went on: ‘You must get the 
General to take you down the 
river in his boat. You have no 
idea how jolly it is. Make him 
land under those woods I was tell- 
ing you about yesterday.’ 

* Has he a boat ?’ 

‘ Of course he has. It is kept 
down inthe Combe. These sum- 
mer evenings, after dinner, the 
best thing he could do.’ 
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‘I don't know whether he would 
like it.’ 

‘Certain to like it, isn’t he, if 
you ask him?’ 

Mabel shook her head and 
smiled. Dick was pleased at hav- 
ing softened the grave little face 
at last. 

‘This is a charming old place, 
isn’t it? he said. 

‘Yes; and I believe it really 
was built by the Britons ; for Mr. 
Strange was here this morning, 
and said so.’ 

‘Of course. He told me all I 
know about it. So you have made 
acquaintance with Anthony! Isn’t 
he an odd fellow? 

‘I don’t know. 
wonderfully nice.’ 

‘So he is. There is not a better 
fellow on this side of the world. 
I am very glad you like him. 
You will like Mrs. Strange too, 
and Carweston perhaps better than 
either of them, if you like places 
better than people.’ 

‘ But I don’t.’ 

* Are you sure about that ? 

‘I don’t know what you mean,’ 
said Mabel rather coldly. 

She was determined not to enter 
into any jokes with Dick, or to let 
him be in any way intimate. He 
had no business to trouble himself 
about what she liked or did not 
like. She meant him to see, at 
any rate, that she disapproved of 
him. It was rather hard, with his 
easy manners, and those laughing 
dark blue eyes watching her all the 
time. It seemed to become harder 
every minute, for General Hawke 
was inconsiderate enough to take 
Miss Northcote out on the lawn 
to show her a rose, before Dick 
and Mabel had finished their 
tea. It would perhaps have been 
unreasonable to expect a New 
Zealander not to seize this oppor- 
tunity. 

‘May I hope that you have 
forgiven me? he said, as soon as 


I think he is 
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the others had stepped out of the 
window. 

‘I have nothing to forgive you,’ 
said poor Mabel, in a low voice. 
She tried to be cold and stiff, but 
her distress was very evident. 

‘O, I thought you seemed vexed 
when I appeared, and unwilling 
to talk tome. I thought I must 
have offended you, though I could 
not imagine how. But I suppose 
I was dreaming,’ said Dick. 

‘Yes, you must have been,’ 
said Mabel, looking away towards 
the window. 

‘There is something, though,’ 
said Dick, half to himself. ‘ Miss 
Ashley, when we parted at the 
station yesterday we were very 
good friends. Have I done any- 
thing since ? 

* Nothing—of course not. Don’t 
say any more about it, please.’ 

Mabel felt as if she could bear 
this no longer. She would not 
look at him. She got up suddenly 
and followed the others out on 
the lawn. Dick waited a mo- 
ment, and then walked after her. 
He did not address her again ; 
and when, a little later, his aunt 
said it was time to go, he wished 
her good-bye in a manner as grave 
and restrained as her own. 

‘Your little fellow - traveller 
seems quite at home, Dick,’ said 
Miss Northcote, as they walked 
down the shady avenue. 

*I can’t make her out at ail,’ 
said Dick hopelessly. ‘Is it af- 
fectation, do you think? She is 
not the same girl who was in the 
train yesterday, telling me all her 
troubles. She has dressed herself 
in buckram. There is something 
in it that don’t satisfy me at all.’ 

‘I daresay the General has 
something to do with it,’ said 
Kate. ‘He has been telling her 
that a girl in her position must 
not make friends with stray young 
men.’ 

* What position, pray ?’ 
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‘The position of seventy thou- 
sand pounds.’ 

‘You don’t say so! It never 
occurred to me till this moment 
that she had anything at all. 
What an unworldly fellow I must 
be! O, well, if she is a stuck-up 
little heiress that explains every- 
thing. The General need not be 
afraid ; 1 never would hang up my 
hat in my wife’s hall. I only 
hope he won’t marry her to Ran- 
dal.’ 

‘Excuse me, Dick,’ said Miss 
Northcote, beginning to laugh; 
* but I had no idea it was so se- 
rious. I thought it was all pity 
for an unhappy child of about 
fifteen.’ 

‘She is quite grown up; you 
were right there,’ said Dick rather 
bitterly. ‘ Well, she doesn’t want 
us, and we won't think about her. 
If the General is good to her it is 


all right.’ 


‘Very well. So much for Miss 
Ashley. I only envy her one 
thing—living at Pensand. What 
glorious ferns !’ 

* You should see them in New 
Zealand,’ said Dick. 

‘Come, 1 won't have the old 
country cried down. I never saw 
anything much lovelier than St. 
Denys. I won't have my illusions 
destroyed by you.’ 

‘It was only size I meant.’ 

Dick was hardly in his usual 
good spirits. His aunt was rather 
glad when they reached the boat 
to see him pull off his coat and 
take up Fenner’s extra pair of 
sculls. He rowed with greatenergy, 
and the boat flew through the 
water. They were not long in 
pulling round to St. Denys. 

None of them spoke much. 
Miss Northcote, as she sat in the 
stern, would have enjoyed a much 
longer row. It was very pleasant 
to hear the water splashing gently, 
to see the birds dipping into it, 
and the colours deepening and 
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brightening as evening came on. 
Dick, too, as his strong frame bent 
to the oar, as he tossed back the 
hair that fell over his brown fore- 
head, was not—cross as he might 
be—a bad object for the eyes to 
rest upon. 


CHAPTER VI. 
A VISIT TO FLORA. 


Dick went to church with his 
aunt on Sunday morning. There 
he saw Mrs. Lancaster again, sit- 
ting in the front row of the choir, 
and was obliged to confess that 
she had gone off very little in 
those ten years. Her complexion 
was not quite so blooming, but 
Dick thought the extra refine- 
ment made up for that, and she 
certainly dressed much better. In 
fact, she looked very pretty and 
elegant, and no one would have 
imagined that she belonged to 
her rough old sailor father, who 
sat half-way down the church, 
bristling with red and gray whis- 
kers, and growling the responses, 
quite out of time and tune with 
everybody else. 

Miss Northcote and Dick were 
overtaken by these two, as they 
climbed the hill on their way 
home from church. Flora was 
passing on with a bow, and a 
smile for Dick at the end of it, 
but old Cardew stopped to shake 
hands with him. 

* Well, Mr. Northcote! You've 
come back more of a man than 
you went, if one may judge by 
appearances.’ 

‘I hope so,’ said Dick. 

‘Yes, he does credit to New 
Zealand, Captain Cardew, does 
he not? said Miss Northcote. 

‘Good-morning, ma'am,’ said 
the Captain. ‘I hope you're well. 
The best thing you can do for a 
young fellow is to send him to 
the other side of the world. No- 
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thing like it for breaking off old 
ties.’ 

‘If that’s the only use of it—’ 
began Dick, but the Captain did 
not stay to listen to him. 

Mrs. Lancaster, who had not 
stopped with her father, had 
reached the corner just above, 
where they turned down to their 
own house, and was looking back 
for him. 

*‘Good-day to you,’ he said, 
flourishing his stick, and he hur- 
ried on after his daughter. 

‘I don’t dislike that old fel- 
low,’ said Dick to his aunt. ‘He 
used to be very good to me. What 
a thorough old salt he is! He 
must find it hard to understand 
that he is Mrs. Lancaster’s fa- 
ther.’ 

‘He admires her very much, I 
think,’ said Miss Northcote. ‘I 
am glad they are so fond of each 
other—she and her parents. If 
she did not take care of them, 
they would be very lonely.’ 

‘Aunt Kate, that is the first 
good word I ever heard you say 
for her.’ 

‘Is it, Dick? 


Well, I may 
have reasons for not liking her, 
but I never said or thought that 
she was without natural affection.’ 


‘No: that would have been 
rather too hard on her. She will 
marry again some day: don’t you 
suppose so? 

‘ Very likely she may.’ 

*I still think there are two re- 
markable things about her,’ Dick 
went on, as they walked up the 
Jane. ‘She is so ladylike, con- 
sidering what her parents are— 
and she never seems the least 
ashamed of them.’ 

‘Ladylike; yes,’ said Miss 
Northcote. ‘Taking the word 
with the meaning that your grand- 
mother used to give it. Not a 
lady, but a fair imitation of one.’ 

‘Well, of course,’ said Dick 
rather impatiently. ‘ Not an aris- 
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tocrat, like you. We don’t think 
so much of those things in the 
colonies.’ 

‘Ah, I forgot that. Who was 
your friend Mrs. Herbert ? 

*Oh, she—an old Norfolk fa- 
mily. No doubt about her. But 
there’s a man on the next station 
—nobody knows who his wife 
was, yet we are all very friendly 
together.’ 

‘And is there no difference be- 
tween her and Mrs. Herbert? 

‘Of course, a thousand differ- 
ences.” 

‘ And I must venture to think, 
that if you were to renew your 
acquaintance with Mrs. Lancaster 
now—see much of her, I mean 
—you would soon find out a 
thousand differences between her 
and any lady you know.’ 

‘At any rate she is prettier 
than most of them.’ 

‘Very pretty indeed; there I 
quite agree with you. She has 
that immense advantage. And as 
you say, she is not ashamed of 
her parents—which one likes, of 
course.’ 

Dick had not much more to say 
in favour of his old friend : it was 
indeed a subject on which neither 
of them could talk very openly, 
and they were both willing to 
drop it. 

Kate Northcote was vexed with 
herself, and yet could not help 
feeling anxious and unhappy. She 
would have given worlds to turn 
Dick’s thoughts away from this 
woman, who might have her good 
points, but was, she felt sure, 
ambitious, designing, and unscru- 
pulous. What could be more 
natural than that she should try 
to renew the old flirtation? And 
Kate could not feel sure about 
Dick. As a lad he had been 
sensitive to any flattery and at- 
tention, and she could not think 
that his character was entirely 
changed, strengthened as it might 
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very much the same; his old 
acquaintances, his old amuse- 
ments, all had their charm and 
interest for him still. 


That afternoon, Mrs. Lancaster 
was sitting alone in the drawing- 
room at Rose Cottage. The little 
room was quite in shade, fur the 
sun-blinds were down, and there 
was an almost overpowering scent 
of roses. The stillness and sleepi- 
ness that belong to some Sunday 
afternoons were there in full 
strength. 

Flora made no pretence to read, 
or do anything but doze, as she 
leaned back in the eoolest and 
shadiest corner. She liked to sit 
in this room, which was quite of 
her own creating. To her father 
and mother it was a sort of china- 
shop, in which they could never 
be comfortable, though all the 


“screens and trays and ivory orna- 


ments had been brought home by 
Captain Cardew in his sea-going 
days. They were very willing, 
however, that Flora should be a 
lady, and have this room to her- 
self; they very much preferred 
staying in the dark parlour on the 
other side of the passage, where 
they sat opposite each other in 
shabby old leather armchairs, and 
where Captain Cardew was al- 
lowed to smoke. Mrs. Cardew, 
who was weak, was sometimes 
torn between her admiration for 
her daughter and her love for her 
husband, and would take her 
work and chat with Flora in the 
drawing-room. But Flora would 
presently begin to write a letter, 
or go off into one of her dreaming 
fits, and then Mrs. Cardew got 
fidgety ; and then her husband 
called her, and she jumped up 
and hurried away quite readily. 
The parlour had one decided 
advantage over the drawing-room : 
it commanded the garden-gate and 
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the bit of stony lane beyond it. 
And that afternoon Mrs. Cardew, 
who was looking out as usual, 
was startled by the sudden ap- 
pearance of a gentleman at the 
gate. She stared a moment, to be 
sure that he was coming in, and 
then hurried out to warn her 
daughter. It would never do for 
Flora to be caught in a sound 
nap, such as the Captain was en- 
joying at this moment. 

But something had already 
roused Flora, and she was sitting 
awake with her hands before her, 
ready to receive any number of 
visitors. 

‘Dick Northcote, I suppose,’ 
said she. 

‘ Well, I don’t know,’ said Mrs. 
Cardew. ‘He has grown a beard, 
and that does change people so—’ 

‘I told you he had. Where are 
you going, mother ? 

‘Why, dear, I'm not fit to be 
seen. I took off my best cap.’ 

‘Never mind. He won't know 
anything about that. Stay and 
see him.’ 

‘But, dear—’ 

‘Yes, you must. 
charming.’ 

Mrs. Cardew, of course, obeyed, 
but she had some vanity of her 
own, and was truly sorry to be 
caught in her old cap. She had 
been very pretty once—prettier 
than Flora, the Captain said— 
and even now, though she had 
grown stout, and her fair skin 
had reddened, no one could deny 
that she was a good-looking wo- 
man. A compliment from Flora 
always made her happy, and she 
believed she might be looking 
worse, but still the cap was a 
trial. 

Dick’s entrance and his friendly 
greeting soon made her forget it. 
She had always been fond of him, 
when he was a good-for-nothing 
boy, and had wondered how his 
relations could be so cruel as to 


You look 
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send him away from them. When- 
ever the home atmosphere had been 
gloomy, Dick had known himself 
sure of a welcome at Rose Cottage, 
and of all the petting that Mrs. 
Cardew could add to her daugh- 
ter’s smiles. In those days the 
Captain still went to sea, and the 
women had it all their own way. 
Dick would have been rather un- 
grateful, perhaps, if he had for- 
gotten those pleasant stolen hours, 
when he had never troubled him- 
self to think of Flora’s motives, 
and had really believed, some- 
times, that she liked him better 
than anybody else. 

Mrs. Cardew hardly realised that 
this was the same Dick, this 
broad-shouldered person who sat 
and talked to her so agreeably 
about St. Denys and Morebay, 
and everybody in them, while 
Flora looked on, and only put a 
word in now and then. In old 
times, when Flora was in the 
room, her mother had been quite 
accustomed to being nobody, but 
Dick seemed to have brought bet- 
ter manners back with him from 
New Zealand. A harder heart, 
too, which perhaps was the real 
explanation. 

Mrs. Cardew liked him so much, 
however, that she ventured on an 
allusion to those old times. She 
wondered, now, if Mr. Northcote 
had forgotten the rose-tree he 
planted under this window. And 
she had been thinking to herself 
how fond he used to be of cocoa- 
nut biscuits: did he like them 
still? Flora frowned, and Dick 
laughed, colouring slightly. 

‘I am afraid that is one of the 
innocent tastes that disappear as 
one grows older. I wish I wasa 
schoolboy again, if it was only for 
the sake of your biscuits. 1 be- 
lieve one really loses, in life, more 
than one gains—don’t you think 
so? turning suddenly to Flora. 

‘I’m not sure that I do,’ she 
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said, in a low voice. ‘ No—one 
learns to understand things—to 
value them rightly. I don’t know 
why I should answer your ques- 
tion so seriously, though. You 
were talking about biscuits.’ 

‘So we were,’ said Dick. ‘ They 
are not so good as they used to 
be, Mrs. Cardew, are they? 

Mrs. Cardew’s opinion was that 
you might say that of most things. 
They got dearer, and worse, and 
very soon even St. Denys would 
not be a cheap place to live in. 

‘If it wasn’t for Captain Car- 
dew’s being connected with the 
dockyard, I can’t be sure that we 
should stay here,’ saidshe. ‘ Only 
my daughter likes it, and, of course, 
we consider her.’ 

‘Now, mother, you know it 
would break your heart to leave 
it,’ said Mrs. Lancaster. ‘ Dear 
old St. Denys! There is no place 
like it, I think.’ 


* Well, I suppose we shall end 
our days here,’ said Mrs. Cardew. 
‘Tll go and see if the Captain 


is awake. The best of us are 
sleepy on Sunday afternoons, Mr. 
Northcote.’ 

‘ Then of course the Captain is,’ 
said Dick, getting up to open the 
door. ‘ Don't disturb him for me.’ 

‘Ah, that was just like your 
old nonsense,’ said Mrs. Cardew, 
with an affectionate sort of laugh. 

Dick shut the door after her, 
came back to the window, and sat 
down rather nearer Mrs. Lancaster 
than before. She looked at him, 
and smiled. There was always a 
sort of understanding about Flora, 
a native genius which told her 
other people's thoughts. It gave 
her a curious power of attraction. 
Dick was not at all in love with 
her now, and was criticising her 
all the time; but yet, now and 
then, an unreasonable feeling came 
over him of being on the edge of a 
precipice, and obliged to jump 
down. It was an absurd feeling ; 
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he was quite aware of it, and sup- 
posed it was a relic of his old 
Flora-worship. 

‘It was very kind of you to call 
so soon,’ she said, after a moment’s 
pause. 

* Not at all,’ said Dick ; ‘I have 
been wishing to come: but I was 
obliged to go to Pensand and 
other places.’ 

‘Pensand ! said Flora, seeming 
interested. ‘Have you seen Ge- 
neral Hawke’s ward—this pretty 
Miss Ashley?’ 

‘Yes. We travelled down from 
town together, as it happened.’ 

‘ And is she so pretty? 

Dick hesitated. ‘ Well—you 
would not say so—and I don’t 
think I should. She has very fine 
eyes.’ 

‘They are everything to some 
people.’ 

‘ Did the General tell you about 


_her? He seems very fond of her.’ 


The General— 
I never see 


* Dear me, no! 
how should he? 
him.’ 

*‘ Ah—I didn’t know,’ said Dick, 
rather surprised at the sudden 
sharpness of her manner. 

For a minute or two the con- 
versation was checked ; then Dick, 
finding it dull, moved to the win- 
dow and looked out under the 
sun-blind into the garden. 

‘It is a shame to shut out your 
view,’ he said. ‘Ah, here is my 
rose! What glorious flowers! May 
I have one? 

‘This is your size, I think,’ said 
Mrs, Lancaster, cutting off a red 
bud. 

‘Thank you; exactly,’ said 
Dick, arranging it in his button- 
hole. 

She looked hard at him fora 
moment. What a change from 
ten years ago! Then their eyes 
met, and she knew that he was 
thinking of the same thing. 

She bent forward to look into 
the garden, but almost immedi- 
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ately turned back into the room, 
and sat down in her old place, 

Dick stood leaning against the 
window, with a slight feeling 
of discomfort ; for a moment the 
silence was awkward. 

‘Well, do you find St. Denys 
bearable, now you are come back 
to it ? she said, in her usual voice, 
which was quiet and sweet—for 
there was nothing strong-minded 
about Flora. 

*Bearable! I think as you do 
—there is no place like it.’ 

‘Indeed! you are very constant. 
You don’t wish yourself anywhere 
else ? 

‘Never. It is home to me.’ 

‘That is odd,’ said Flora; ‘ but 
I must confess that I have the 
same feeling; when I was away I 
was not happy. All the sunshine 
seemed to have stayed here. What 
fun we used to have when we 
were young ! 

Dick felt sorry for Lancaster, 
who had taken his bride away into 
the north of England. But he 
was rather glad that those old 
times were to be turned into a 
joke. She was right, of course ; 
it was fun, though in boyish 
days it had seemed to be some- 
thing much graver. Even now, 
it seemed a little odd that she 
should allude to those days with a 
smile. 

‘Fun to you, and death to me,’ 
he said solemnly. ‘How can 
you laugh? What a life you 
used to lead me! I have often 
wondered since how you could 
be so cruel.’ 

‘Perhaps we had better not 
talk about it, as your memory is 
so good,’ said Mrs. Lancaster. 
‘But I don’t think we need owe 
each other a grudge on the sub- 
ject.’ 

‘On the contrary—’ said Dick. 
He pulled himself up short, being 
determined not to say anything 
foolish. It would not do at all 
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to get into another scrape with 
Flora, pretty as she was; he 
could not inflict the Cardew con- 
nection on his aunt, or on him- 
self either, were she ten times 
prettier. Still, a little gentle 
flirtation was amusing, and could 
do no harm; he was quite de- 
termined to be drawn no further 
than he chose to go. So he 
asked Mrs. Lancaster if she still 
spent her evenings in the Combe. 
The question had a strange effect 
upon her; she changed colour 
suddenly, gave him an odd quick 
glance, and looked away, ner- 
vously playing with her watch- 
chain. 

‘The Combe? O, yes, I go 
there sometimes. But I don’t 
much care for it. It gets damp 
in the evening, and as one grows 
older one thinks about that, Mr. 
Northcote.’ 

‘Perhaps one does, if one is 
very wise,’ said Dick. He was 
looking at her in some wonder ; 
her discomposure was so evident, 
and she did not seem able to 
recover herself at once. ‘ 

‘I’m sorry you have given it 
up,’ he said, after a pause. ‘To 
me the Combe is one of the 
charms of St. Denys. And the 
lane going down to it—I wonder 
how many people have talked 
nonsense in that lane.’ 

‘Hundreds, no doubt,’ said 
Flora quietly. But there was 
still a little disturbance in her 
manner, a slight coldness towards 
Dick, which he could not under- 
stand. 

Their talk flagged. Flora’s 
spirits and smiles had deserted 
her, and her visitor began to feel 
that he had better go. 

Mrs. Cardew had not reappeared. 
She and the Captain had pro- 
bably wit enough to know that 
they were not wanted. 

Dick wished his old friend 
good-bye, and left her, without 
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any hint of meeting again; but 
his thoughts about her were 
certainly not quite indifferent. 
His aunt, though she knew very 
well where he had been, heard 
no particulars of the visit. 


CHAPTER VII. 
RANDAL. 


Miss Wrencu was gone, and 
Mabel was left alone with her 
guardian. For the first few days 
she was happy enough rambling 
about the garden, or finding her 
own occupations in the house. 
These were not many, and soon 
resolved themselves into reading 
the few novels she could find, 
strumming her school-pieees, not 
too correctly, on the old piano, 
and ‘grounding’ some wool-work 
that she had begun in London. 


In the evening, the General taught 
her to play cards; through the 
day she did not see much of 


him. He had a small study, 
away from the other rooms, 
where he spent most of his time, 
and where Mabel understood that 
he did not want her company. 
He did not take her out in the 
carriage or in the boat, and he 
told her rather gravely that she 
must not go outside the gates 
without her maid. Mabel did 
not much like her maid, and 
under these conditions preferred 
staying inside the gates. But she 
liked the General; his manner 
to her was perfectly kind, and he 
and all the servants treated her 
with much respect and considera- 
tion. Mabel was amused some- 
times by his little formalities, and 
the compliments he paid her. 
But after the first week Pen- 
sand Castle began to seem rather 
a lonely place. No visitors ap- 
peared, except Anthony Strange. 
He, to be sure, was a host in 
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himself, and the long pleasant 
talks with him were something to 
look forward to. In the second 
week he was at Pensand three 
times, and looked rather oddly at 
Mabel when she told him she 
had been nowhere, and that she 
could not help wishing to wander 
about the country. 

That very day, before he saw 
her, he had been asking the 
General to bring her to Carweston 
to see his mother. Her guardian 
answered that some day he hoped 
to do so, but that at present the 
poor child was so shy and 
nervous, even with himself, that 
he could not put her through the 
ordeal of making acquaintance 
with any more strangers. 

‘A little later, Anthony, when 

she really feels herself at home 
among us,’ said General Hawke. 
‘Your mother will understand, 
I’m sure.’ 
‘ © You don’t think it is the want 
of society at all ? hinted Anthony, 
screwing up his face, as he did 
when anything displeased him. 

‘No, no. Trust me, my dear 
fellow,’ said the General. 

So Anthony gave it up for the 
time, and made no mischief be- 
tween the guardian and his ward 
when she told him a different 
story. Mabel had now been at 
Pensand for a fortnight of glorious 
summer weather. At last, one 
afternoon, she was driven in from 
the garden by a shower. She 
came in at the window of the 
large drawing-room, laid down her 
hat there, and went through to 
the little room to fetch the book 
she was reading. The door stood 
half open; she pushed it gently, 
and passed in without any noise. 
Then she started and stood 
still. 

In a very soft and comfortable 
armchair opposite, where she had 
enjoyed many an idle hour's read- 
ing, a young man was sitting 
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with his head thrown back, fast 
asleep. It was a dark handsome 
face, pale and colourless, with a 
long black moustache. His arms 
were folded loosely, and Mabel 
noticed his hands: they were 
small and delicate, with taper 
fingers like a woman’s. Mabel 
remembered the photograph in 
the book on the table, and knew 
him at once. It was Randal 
Hawke, the General’s only son. 

The next moment he opened 
his eyes, stared at her for a 
moment, then got up and bowed 
to her. 

‘Pray forgive me,’ he said. ‘I 
did not expect a lady visitor in 
my den.’ 

‘Is this your den? said Mabel, 
making a step backwards. 

‘Yes. Don’t go, please. So 
my father took the credit of it to 
himself, did he? No, I couldn’t 
stand the mustiness of the rest of 
the house, so I tried to civilise 
this one room. I see I did right, 
by your coming in so naturally.’ 

‘I had no idea you were here,’ 
said Mabel. ‘I only came for a 
book.’ 

‘Yes. Here you find the books 
that please you best. We may as 
well know each other. Let me 
introduce Randal Hawke to— 
Miss Ashley.’ 

Mabel smiled, but rather grave- 
ly ; she did not quite like or un- 
derstand his manner. It was as 
odd an introduction as that to 
Anthony in the field, but it did 
not seem likely to be the begin- 
ning ofa friendship. Randal only 
looked at her curiously : there was 
no kindly interest about him. In 
fact, she did not like him, and 
was sorry he had come ; astrange 
conclusion for a girl, especially 
in her circumstances. The hand- 
some son of the house would not 
have expected to find himself un- 
welcome. 

Mabel took up her book and 
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retreated into the drawing-room, 
where Randal followed her imme- 
diately. 

‘Do you know, Miss Ashley, 
you quite took me by surprise,’ he 
said. ‘I heard you were out, and 
I told them to let me know when 
you came in, that I might present 
myself in proper form. I did not 
mean you to find me snoring in 
your precincts. My only excuse 
is, that I was travelling all night.’ 

‘I am very sorry I disturbed 
you,’ said Mabel quietly. 

‘Not at all. Iam delighted. 
We shall make acquaintance all 
the sooner.’ 

Mabel had placed herself in one 
of the corners of a large old-fash- 
ioned sofa. He sat down at the 
other end, looking at her for a 
minute in silence. There was 
plenty to criticise, and not much 
to admire, in poor Mabel. Per- 
haps she felt this herself, for there 
was a bright flush of pain in her 
cheeks; it had been a trial to 
limp along the length of the 
drawing-room, he following her 
closely. Randal looked, and 
pulled his moustache, till she lift- 
ed up her head and met his eyes, 
steadily. Then he changed his 
position, lounged back ia the cor- 
ner, and began to talk. 

‘How do you like this abode 
of rats and owls? Has my father 
done anything to amuse you? 

‘I am very happy. General 
Hawke is most kind. And I think 
it is a lovely old place,’ said 
Mabel. 

‘I am sorry to hear all that, 
for I was going to offer you my 
sympathy. Seriously, though— 
you must be awfully dull.’ 

‘Why must I? 

‘Doesn’t it stand to reason? 
With nobody to speak to but my 
father! I don’t want to speak ill 
of him, but he is old, and that 
means a great deal. Candidly, do 
you know, I think Colonel Ashley 
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made a great mistake, when he 
chose my father to be your guar- 
dian. He is old. He doesn’t un- 
derstand that.young people want 
to live and to see life. He saw 
plenty of it when he was young, 
but he forgets all that. It was 
very nice of Colonel Ashley, you 
know—showed great confidence 
—but it was a mistake.’ 

‘But I tell you,’ said Mabel 
earnestly, ‘I am very happy.’ 

‘You are very good, I think,’ 
said Randal, smiling. 

‘O, no, I’m _ not. 
know papa ? 

The General had never men- 
tioned her father’s name. Randal, 
by speaking of him so frankly, 
scored a point for himself at once. 
All the depth of Mabel’s charac- 
ter, the grief, the objectless love, 
rose up at that name, and Randal 
Hawke was surprised, as far as 
anything could surprise a man of 


Did you 


his experience, at the expression 

of the eyes that gazed at him. 
‘Some years ago I went to In- 

dia,’ he said, ‘and I saw him at 


Madras. I was only a lad, but 
old enough to admire him, and to 
know what a splendid soldier he 
was. Such a fine-looking fellow 
too. But I daresay you have a 
portrait of him.’ 

‘Yes, but— Tell me more 
about him.’ 

Randal brushed up his memory 
very successfully, and told the 
lonely girl a long history of her 
father’s life at Madras, his friends, 
and his occupations. Mabel lis- 
tened intently. At last she said, 

‘I was to have gone out to him 
that very year.’ 

‘Ah, you must have been tired 
of school.’ 

‘I was,’ said Mabel, with along 
sigh. 
‘ Then I shall take a little credit 
to myself. I told my father that 
he had no business to leave you 
so long at school—that you were 
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grown up, and it was time that 
sort of thing should end. Was I 
right ? 

‘Yes, indeed, But how did 
you know? you never saw me.’ 

‘I had thought about you, 
though. And I understood a 
good deal better than my father 
what your feelings were likely to 
be. Iam glad I was right. And 
I’m glad you like Pensand; but 
that won't last long. You think 
so, but you are mistaken. I sup- 
pose you like it because it is 
pretty.’ 

* Because it is beautiful.’ 

‘When you get to my time of 
life, you will think nothing so 
boring as a pretty place. To stand 
and stare, and hear stupid people 
going into raptures. There are 
worse people, though, who take 
it all in with a rapt artistic gaze, 
till you expect to see them break 
out into poetry or painting. The 
world is a mass of humbug. All 
the poets and painters ought to 
be kicked.’ 

‘Why? said Mabel. 

‘ Because they are all humbugs. 
They study the temper of the 
times, read reviews, and then 
write and paint whatever will 
make them fashionable and bring 
them money. I don’t think you 
need look shocked. Everything 
in the world is carried on in the 
same way. There is no honour, 
no true genius. We must do 
without them.’ 

‘If I believed you, I should be 
very sorry,’ said Mabel. 

* Of course you don't believe me, 
living here in paradise, I spend 
most of my time in London, un- 
fortunately,’ said Randal. ‘ There 
every one does what is best for 
himself.’ 

‘Or worst,’ Mabel thought 
dimly to herself, but she did not 
feel able to argue with any one so 
wise. 

The rain had cleared away, and 
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the sun was shining again on 
the lawn. Then a tall figure 
crossed over from the shrubbe- 
ries, and approached the window 
with long swift steps. 

‘Hallo! Don Quixote! said 
Mr. Hawke. ‘ He makes himself 
at home.’ 

Some further mutterings es- 
caped Mabel’s ears. 

‘Mr. Strange! I am so glad,’ 
she said, getting up and moving 
forward to meet Anthony. 

‘How are you to-day? said 
Anthony, seizing her hand in both 
his, and bending down towards 
her with evident delight. ‘I 
have been looking for you in the 
garden. Don't you want some 
roses? Come out and gather 
them : it is new life after the rain.’ 

‘Sorry to interrupt you—but 
are you the gardener? said Ran- 
dal, raising himself slowly from 
the sofa. 

‘ Ah—Randal, what are you 
doing here?’ said Mr. Strange, 
holding out his hand. 

‘I may put the same question 
—with a better right, don’t you 
think? said Randal lazily. 

They were an odd contrast. 
Anthony tall, plain, and awkward, 
with loose unclerical clothes which 
might have been made by the 
little tailor in St. Denys; Randal 
much shorter, but graceful and 
well-proportioned, with his hand- 
some clear-cut face, perfect dress, 
and air of cool self-possession. 
Anthony looked from him to Ma- 
bel, and reddened slightly as he 
answered, ‘Well, you are not 
wrong there. Your father has 
given me leave, sir, to walk about 
Pensand as I please, and to make 
any number of shortcuts. I don’t 
show them to anybody else, ex- 
cept Miss Ashley. Do you dis- 
approve? 

‘I do—of the exception, and 
the whole affair. But it is my 
father’s business, not mine, so pray 
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walk about the garden as you 
please. How are you, and how is 
Mrs. Strange? 

‘That is the sort of quarrel I 
like,’ said Anthony to Mabel. 
‘First knock a man down, and 
then ask how he feels.—My mo- 
ther is not very well, thank you, 
Randal. And the General, how’s 
he? Does he like your coming 
down to box our ears all round ? 

‘Can’t tell you, for I have not 
seen him yet. You know more 
about him than I do.’ 

‘You will find him in very 
good spirits,’ said Anthony quiet- 
ly ; then turning to Mabel, ‘ Will 
you come into the garden? Every- 
thing is green and fresh, and the 
birds want to tell you how they 
are enjoying themselves.’ 

‘No, Miss Ashley, don’t go into 
that damp garden,’ said Randal. 
‘ You will catch cold. Stay here 
and talk to me.’ 

Mabel glanced from one to the 
other; they both seemed waiting 
for her decision, and both looked 
as grave as if a good deal de- 
pended on it. She did not hesi- 
tate more than a moment, but 
took up her hat and stepped out 
of the window. 

‘I should like to go into the 
garden,’ she said ; at which they 
both smiled, Anthony brightly, 
Randal disagreeably. 

‘ Well, you will forgive me for 
staying behind,’ he said. ‘ You 
have a good escort: he knows 
the place better than I do, and I 
have to speak to my father.’ 

*I think the General is in his 
study,’ said Mabel. 

‘ Thank you ; I shall find him.’ 

He stood at the window as they 
walked across the lawn, looking 
after them with a doubtful un- 
pleasant expression. He heard 
Mabel laughing, freely and hap- 
pily, at some remark of Anthony’s. 
He shrugged his shoulders and 
turned away. 
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General Hawke was half asleep 
over a book in the dark little 
room he called his study. His 
son’s entrance roused him effec- 
tually, and he seemed thoroughly 
glad to see him. But the motive 
of Randal’s visit was a mystery. 

‘A flying visit,eh? Why don’t 
you stay a week? said the Gene- 
ral. ‘What is the use of coming 
for a day? 

‘I may come for a week, or 
more, by and by,’ said Randal. 
‘But down here you want look- 
ing up sometimes, it strikes me. 
I find that other people take my 
place.’ 

‘What do you mean? 

‘Well, it is not quite nice to 
see that fellow Strange walking 
about the place as if it was his 
own, entertaining our guests— 
asking me what I’m doing here. 
If I had not been better-tempered 
than most people, I should have 
given him a cross answer.’ 

‘Poor Anthony!’ said the Ge- 
neral, laughing. 

‘He is an object of pity, no 
doubt. But I don’t know whether 
you will feel quite so much com- 
passion for him, when he walks 
off with Mabel Ashley.’ 

‘Nonsense! He is twice her 
age, to begin with. And she 
laughs at him, sees his absurdi- 
ties keenly enough, I can tell you. 
Anthony amuses her beyond mea- 
sure. Nobody but you would 
think of such a thing.’ 

‘Nobody but me! And why 
me? Because I have seen enough 
of the world to know that the 
people who seem most unlikely 
are just those who thwart your 
plans, and thrust themselves into 
all sorts of inconvenient places. 
Anthony does not think himself 
old, I can tell you. He thinks 
himself a good-looking young 
fellow, fit to enter the lists with 
anybody. It was plain enough 
just now.’ 
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‘Is he here now ? 

‘Of course. I suspect he is 
here every day. Walks in at the 
drawing-room window, and asks 
Miss Ashley to come into the 
garden. Off she goes, evidently 
liking his company better than 
mine.’ 

‘It would never have occurred 
to me to be jealous of old An- 
thony,’ said the General, with a 
shade of contempt. ‘ Now, Dick 
Northcote—I thought there was 
some danger there.’ 

‘Not a bit of it. You told me 
about the journey. Unless Dick 
is immensely altered, he is not the 
man to be attracted by that girl.’ 

‘Even if he was, she is preju- 
diced against him,’ said General 
Hawke. ‘I told her the Cardew 
story and so on. He has only 
been here once, with Miss North- 
cote, and then Mabel and he were 
as cool as possible. It is more 
likely perhaps that his old love 
will lay hold of him again. She 
keeps her looks wonderfully.’ 

‘Do you think so? said Randal 
carelessly. He was looking out 
of the window, and gnawing his 
moustache. There was a minute 
of silence. 

‘ By the bye, Randal,’ said his 
father, ‘how did her portrait get 
into such a very conspicuous place 
in your book? opposite your own. 
I was surprised to see it there. 
Mabel was a good deal struck.’ 

‘By the portrait, or its posi- 
tion 

‘The portrait,’ said General 
Hawke, raising his eyes with a 
shade of wonder. 

‘Well, it is uncommonly pretty. 
I bought it at Morebay, and 
rather liked to look at it, when it 
was new. I suppose that was 
why I put it opposite my own. 
It need not stay there.’ 

‘ Well, it does not really signify 
in the least. Perhaps it would be 
better not—a person in that posi- 
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tion, so well known about here. 
The most innocent things give 
rise to remark—better avoided. 
Servants, for instance.’ 

‘ The servants are not likely to 
make remarks on me or my 
affairs; they know me too well 
for that,’ said Randal, a faint 
shade of colour deepening his 
dark skin. 

‘Well, no, they 
assented the General. 
you think of Mabel? 

‘ Very plain. Quite odd-looking.’ 

‘Perhaps so. I should not 
speak so strongly, however. It 
is a face that lights up. I have 
seen her look quite handsome. 
To me the great drawback is the 
poor thing’s lameness.’ 

‘Very awkward, and she feels 
it herself.’ 

‘You have not had time yet, 
I suppose,’ said the General, 
turning round in his chair, and 
fixing his eyes on his son, ‘to 
decide whether you can carry out 
that idea. I see no objection—I 
really like the girl, and I believe 
her looks improve on acquaint- 
ance.’ 

‘ There is nothing commonplace 
about her, at any rate,’ said 
Randal. ‘And my mind was 
made up beforehand. I shall not 
alter it. Can’t afford to have any 
fancies about the matter. I wish 
she was fair, and I wish she didn’t 
limp. I wish she was more 
ornamental, but one can’t have 
everything. I must live, and 
must keep Pensand, I suppose, if 
I can,’ 

‘Certainly,’ said the General. 
He sighed, and looked quite hag- 
gard with care and anxiety. 
‘ Ashley ought to think it a very 
good use for his money,’ 

* He’s dead, so it doesn’t matter 
what he thinks,’ said Randal. 

His father took no notice of 
this sentiment, but went on after 
a moment, 


are not,’ 
‘What do 
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‘ As to the ornamental part of 
the business, it is only necessary 
that one should do that. Most 
people think you good-looking 
enough, don’t they ?” 

‘Yes, I quite agree with them, 
and I hope Miss Ashley will. 
Look here, father. You are 
managing her very well, except 
that you might be more careful 
about Strange. Keep on the 
same tack. Let her see that we 
are the only friends she has—make 
her look forward to my coming 
for amusement. Unless any other 
nonsense is put into her head, I 
shall be all right. What a stupid 
arrangement it is, that one can’t 
have a woman’s money without 
herself into the bargain.’ 

*‘ My dear fellow, you are rather 
too strong,’ said the General. ‘I 
tell you she is a very nice girl.’ 

‘There are a great many nice 
girls in the world that one doesn’t 
want to marry. However, if 
Fate will have itso—’ said Randal, 
who was standing on the hearth- 
rug, admiring himself in the look- 
ing-glass. 

‘You mean to behave well to 
her, I hope,’ said his father rather 
sharply. 

‘Like an angel. I consider 
that there is nothing so vulgar as 
to behave ill to your wife.’ 


CHAPTER VIII. 
DICK’S FATE. 


For a good many days after 
that Sunday, Dick saw hardly 
anything of Mrs. Lancaster. Once 
he stopped and talked to her at 
the gate, when she was gathering 
roses. Another day they walked 
down Fore-street together as far 
as the post-office, where she 
posted a very thick letter. Miss 
Northcote was surprised and 
thankful that there were no 
appointments for evening walks, 
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or boating, or sitting in the 
Combe, and began to think she 
had done Mrs. Lancaster injus- 
tice; she did not seem inclined 
to run after Dick at all. The 
old Captain met him in Morebay 
one day, and asked him to come 
in and see them that evening, but 
fortunately Dick had another 
engagement. He was everything 
to his aunt, and she was quite 
happy. All their old friends in 
the neighbourhood were anxious 
to see the returned wanderer. 
Dick was ready to go everywhere, 
liked it all the better if his aunt 
went with him, and delighted the 
old friends by his good-humour, 
pleasantness, and intelligence. 
They found it hard to believe 
that this was the unsatisfactory 
lad of ten years ago. 

On the day of Randal Hawke’s 
visit to Pensand, it happened 
that Dick had walked over in the 


morning to Carweston, and had 
lunched with Mrs. Strange and 
Anthony. Then he and Anthony 
had walked together a good part 
of the way back, parting at a 
corner in the road, where Anthony 
struck off across the fields towards 


Pensand. Soon afterwards the 
rain came down sharply, and 
Dick turned into a cottage by 
the roadside, where an old woman 
lived who had been his nurse. 
Her garden was full of roses. A 
sweet small-leaved honeysuckle 
clustered over the green porch, 
which was partly glazed, and 
lined with shelves of geraniums ; 
on each side stood tall white lilies 
in a row. 

Mrs, Penny’s two little rooms 
were museums of old oak and old 
china; her late husband, as she 
told Dick, had been fond of ‘ pick- 
ing up they things.’ 

‘Bless you, he bought ’em all 
down to Morebay, said she. ‘A 
lot o’ rubbish, Master Dick, but 
it pleased him, poor man.’ 
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‘If you were to sell them to 
the right people,’ said Dick, ‘ you 
would find them anything but 
rubbish. Mrs. Strange would buy 
them all in a minute.’ 

‘No,’ said she, ‘I won't sell 
‘em. It pleased him, poor man. 
It'd vex him to know as I didn’t 
care about’em, and he was always 
a kind soul.’ 

With these words Mrs. Penny 
went into a cupboard, from which 
she presently brought out her 
best tea-things. Dick found that 
he was expected to drink tea 
with her, and took it philosophi- 
cally, though the rain had cleared 
off and the sky was blue again. 
There was something of the 
schoolboy left in him still; to 
this and his thorough good-nature 
Mrs. Penny owed one of the 
pleasantest hours she had spent 
for many a year, hearing from 
Master Dick’s own mouth a his- 
tory of his life in New Zealand, 
with adventures which made her 
tremble. But he was none the 
worse for it all, that was a com- 
fort. 

‘Well, said she, as he was 
going away, ‘ Mrs. Lancaster told 
me as you'd grown into ever such 
a handsome man. She's gone off 
a good bit, ain't she, Master Dick ? 
What a pretty girl she was, to be 
sure! 1 often see her. She 
walks along this road pretty con- 
stant. She likes the view down 
below there, so she tells me. But 
I believe she’s got a young man 
somewheres out this way.’ 

‘You shouldn’t gossip, nurse,’ 
said Dick. The old woman’swords 
were intensely annoying to him ; 
he hardly knew why, and was 
angry with himself for being 
annoyed, ‘ Mrs. Lancaster would 
not like it.’ 

‘I saw her talking to somebody, 
though, one afternoon,’ Mrs. Penny 
persisted. ‘It was near a month 
ago. When they saw me turn the 
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corner, he walked into one o’ them 
fields, and she come on as if no- 
thing was the matter. Icouldn’t 
see him well for the distance, and 
my sight not being what it was. 
But he weren’t near such a man 
as you be, Master Dick.’ 

‘ All right, purse. Whoever he 
might be, it is no business of yours 
or mine.’ 

As Dick went off down the road, 
he was troubled with a feeling that 
something disagreeable had hap- 
pened. He tried to reason him- 
self out of it. Flora Lancaster 
was nothing to him. Ifshe was 
entangled with somebody else, so 
much the better, perhaps. Aunt 
Kate, at least, would be glad. 

By the time Dick had walked 
a quarter of a mile, he had con- 
vinced himself that Mrs. Penny’s 
gossip was the best news he could 
have heard. Still, though he 
might whistle as he walked, and 
congratulate himself on the plea- 
santness of things in general, and 
the beauty of this view in parti- 
cular, the fact remained that he 
was in a very bad temper, angry 
with himself, angry with Flora, 
angry with the old woman and 
her tea, and the nonsense she had 
poured out after it. 

The road grew more beautiful, 
but he had scarcely eyes to see 
what lay before him. On the 
right there were high green banks 
sprinkled with heather; on the 
left a low stone wall running 
along the edge of the road, on 
which every shade of colour was 
to be found,—ivy, fern, varied 
lichens, and in one place a blaze 
of brilliantly yellow stone-crop. 
Clouds were passing over the 
purple distance, but the sun just 
caught this, and deepened it into 
a wall of glowing gold. Beyond, 
the ground went down in long 
gradual slopes, trending towards 
the river Mora, which took and 
polished all the colours of clouds 
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and hills and trees, lying here 
outspread like a great mirror, and 
losing itself further on among the 
wild high banks that came crowd- 
ing down to it. Beyond it, distant 
hills and moors rose up into the 
sky, fading away into fainter tints 
of distance, but seeming, in the 
clearness of that summer evening, 
to be painted with a fine brush on 
the background of tender blue. 
The clouds that shaded the middle 
distance were passing gradually 
away, and all the hills were coming 
out one by one into sunshine. 
And in the foreground, between 
that yellow wall and the river, one 
tall Scotch fir rose from the upper 
part of the slope, its red trunk and 
dark solemn foliage standing out 
deep and vivid against clouds and 
far-off hills. 

Dick stopped at the turn in the 
road which brought this view be- 
fore his eyes, but not entirely for 
the sake of its beauty. In the 
full sunlight, close to the mass 
of yellow stonecrop, a woman 
was standing, looking over the 
wall. There was something about 
her familiar to Dick, and as he 
walked on and drew nearer he 
saw that his first impression was 
right: it was Flora Lancaster. 
She turned round and faced him. 
Her colour was unusually bright, 
and her eyes shone as they used 
to shine when she was a girl; 
but as Dick came up, he thought 
there was something odd and 
nervous in her manner. 

‘Did you ever see anything 
more lovely than this view? she 
said, turning her face towards it 
again. ‘Those hills, and the 
shadows on the water. I can’t 
tear myself away.’ 

‘Are you very fond of this 
road? said Dick, leaning on the 
wall, with his elbows planted in 
the stonecrop. ‘It is splendid, 
certainly, and you made half the 
view, standing here in the fore- 
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ground. Do you often walk this 
way? 

‘Sometimes—but I don't walk 
much, you know.’ 

‘You prefer it to the Combe? 

‘Yes. One gets more fresh air 
here,” said Flora, gazing up the 
road. Dick found her face more 
interesting than the hills and the 
Mora. He looked, and wondered 
what was the meaning of the 
strange excitement in it. After 
a minute, she looked at him, saw 
that he was interested, and smiled 
rather sadly. 

‘My ways are a puzzle to you, 
Mr. Northcote, are they not ? You 
wonder what brings me out for 
solitary walks. Don’t you know 
the luxury of being alone ? 

‘I can’t say I do,’ said Dick. 
‘I hate nothing so much as being 
alone.’ 

*O, I love it. That shows how 


different your life and mine have 
been.’ 
Dick was forgetting his ill tem- 


per. It occurred to him that now 
was the time for finding out 
whether there was any truth in 
Mrs. Penny’s gossip, and whether 
Flora was a humbug when she 
talked about solitary walks. A 
point-blank question would settle 
it, he thought. 

‘I have seen nothing of you 
this last week,’ he said. ‘ Are you 
waiting here for anybody, or may 
I walk back with you ?, 

She was gazing up the road 
again, but there was no change in 
her face as she answered, with a 
short sigh, 

‘Who should I be waiting for? 
O, yes, I shall be very glad of your 
company.’ 

For a minute or two more they 
lingered by the wall. Then she 
seemed tired of standing there, and 
they strolled slowly down the 
road. She was rather silent till 
they came to a lonely cottage 
standing under the hill. She 
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asked Dick to wait for her a mo- 
ment, while she spoke to the 
woman there. She was in the 
cottage two or three minutes; and 
when she came out, and walked 
away with Dick, the woman came 
to the door and looked after them. 

‘Have you been to Pensand 
again? she asked Dick presently. 

‘No. Well, I never cared much 
for the General. He always was 
a martinet with everybody but his 
son, who would not stand it. I 
don’t think it a pleasant house to 
go to. I like to be made wel- 
come.’ 

‘ Ah, you always did,’ said Flora, 
after a moment’s pause. ‘ How 
does Miss Ashley get on there, I 
wonder ?’ 

‘ Very well, I think. The Ge- 
neral seems fond of her. Anthony 
Strange goes there a great deal, 
and admires her immensely. You 
know Anthony ?’ 

* By sight. He is very odd-look- 
ing ; but I suppose he is good. 
Admires her! What do you mean 
by that ? 

*O, likes her—thinks her pret- 
ty and clever and a nice girl al- 
together.’ 

‘ Nothing more ? 

‘No. Why, he is old enough 
to be her father. He will never 
marry, if you mean that,’ said Dick, 
beginning to laugh. ‘The idea is 
ridiculous. Besides—’ 

* What ? 

‘I don’t know. Nothing!’ 

‘I believe you are a little bit 
touched yourself with those splen- 
did eyes !’ 

‘Not in the least. Who said 
they were splendid ? Don’t, please. 
I could not stand that—from you J’ 

‘O, nonsense!’ said Flora. ‘ Don’t 
be silly! Well, I do like my 
friends to marry happily, and to 
be happy—no matter how.’ 

‘ Are you happy yourself? said 
Dick ; and repented the next mo- 
ment. 
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* Don’t you think that is rather 
an odd question ? she said gently. 
‘Yes. You must forgive me.’ 

‘ We really are old friends,’ said 
Mrs. Lancaster; ‘and we can’t 
talk like strangers, I see. I must 
let you say what you like. Yes; 
I forgive you. I am happy now 
and then, or think myselfso. I 
try to be happy always; but I 
suppose no one succeeds in that. 
Atter my losses it would be strange 
if I was.’ 

There was something in this 
speech that silenced Dick effec- 
tually. After being told that he 
might say what he liked, it became 
impossible to say anything. He 
was very much touched by Flora’s 
soft regretful tone and the confi- 
dence she seemed ready to give 
him, but he suddenly lost the 
power of expressing himself. She 
did not carry on the subject, and 
their talk became stupid and un- 
interesting to a degree. Dick did 
not feel inclined to meet the blue 
eyes that appealed to him so often ; 
even his flirting powers seemed to 
have entirely deserted him, and he 
felt as foolish as if he was once 
more eighteen. But when they 
had reached St. Denys, and he 
had wished Mrs. Lancaster good- 
bye at her gate, he turned back, 
after going a few steps up the hill, 
and found himself at the gate 
again. She was not far off, for 
she had stopped to gather a spray 
of jessamine from the garden- 
wall. 

‘Flora! said Dick, half under 
his breath. She started and 
looked round. 

‘Mr. Northcote!’ with a slight 
laugh. ‘I did not tell you— 

‘ Never mind,’ said Dick, as she 
came back to the gate. ‘There is 
something I want to read to you. 
Will you meet me to-morrow even- 
ing in the Combe? 

Flora looked at him with grave 
surprise, and yet the faint sha- 
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dow of a smile. She did not 
answer him instantly. 

‘ What have I said or done, I 
wonder, to make you ask me that? 
I don’t see how I have deserved 
it. I should like to know.’ 

‘Ts it such a very strange thing 
to ask an old friend? said Dick. 
‘I did not mean to offend you.’ 

‘Iam not offended. But you 
forget that we are both ten years 
older, and that what was very 
safe nonsense with a boy of eigh- 
teen—though I believe he did 
mean what he said, and was not 
simply amusing himself, as— 
Don’t answer me, please. I am 
sorry to say this, but I think you 
are forgetting yourself a little.’ 

‘Then I can only beg your 
pardon, Mrs. Lancaster, most sin- 
cerely,’ said Dick, colouring crim- 
son. 

‘No, Dick. I tell you I am 
not angry. Only don’t bother 
me. Why can’t you be natural 
and friendly, without all this non- 
sense? Meet you in the Combe, 
indeed! I am not quite young 
and foolish enough for that.’ 

Dick had wisdom enough left 
to let her laugh it off, and not to 
say the mad words that were in 
his mind. It was almost too much 
to be accused of amusing himself. 
Any truth that there might have 
been in the accusation was melt- 
ing away before Flora’s distracting 
prettiness. 

‘You don’t understand me,’ he 
said; ‘but it is because you 
won’t. Perhaps I have made fool 
enough of myself for one day. So 
good-bye. Do give me that.’ 

He held out his hand for the 
jessamine. She gave it to him at 
once. 

‘Has Miss Northcote any in 
her garden? she said. ‘ Shall 1 
get you some more? 

‘No, thank you,’ said Dick ; 
and this time he fairly did walk 
away up the hill. 
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That evening, for the first time, 
Dick behaved to his aunt with a 
want ofconsideration. He scarcely 
spoke at dinner, and afterwards 
lounged in the window, staring 
out with an intensity which made 
Miss Northcote ask whether he 
was watching for anything. 

‘Ah, come here. You have 
first-rate eyes,’ said Dick. ‘ Do 
you see those two figures going 
down into the Combe? Who are 
they, I wonder !’ 

‘A man and a woman, foolish 
things,’ said Miss Northcote, lean- 
ing over his shoulder. ‘ Impossible 
to say, from this distance, whether 
they belong to our acquaintance. 
Most likely not.’ 

‘It might be Mrs. Lancaster, 
though.’ 

‘Why, Dick! Poor thing! 
Who could be with her? 

‘I don’t know.’ 

‘Then it is scarcely friendly or 
manly of you to suggest it,’ said 
Miss Northcote. ‘ Mrs. Lancas- 
ter would not be obliged to you.’ 

Dick made no answer. 

‘They are sitting on the rocks,’ 
he said presently. 

‘My dear Dick, I call this 
morbid curiosity. What are those 
people to you? Come away from 
the window and talk to me.’ 

But Dick lingered there, till 
the gathering twilight made it 
impossible to see anything that 
moved in the depths of the 
Combe. Then he turned away 
from the window and came to the 
table, winking his eyes in the 
light of his aunt’s lamp. 

‘I’m good for nothing to-night. 
I have a headache,’ he said. 
‘Sorry to be so useless. I’m go- 
ing out for a stroll, and shall 
come in better, perhaps.’ 

* Don’t rout out your friends in 
the Combe : that would be too hard- 
hearted,’ said Miss Northcote. 

‘I prefer the roads, at this 
time of night,’ answered Dick. 


He left his aunt a little anxious 
and uneasy: she could not help 
fancying that there was more in 
this than he chose her to under- 
stand. Perhaps she would have 
been sorry for Dick, if she had 
known what a horrible state of 
mind he was in. There was no 
peace for him in the golden and 
purple twilight that brooded over 
rock and river. He was obliged 
to confess to himself that he had 
been mistaken in thinking him- 
self free from Flora’s influence: 
it was stronger than ever. Still 
reason struggled against it: all 
the objections rose up constantly, 
only to be forgotten the next mo- 
ment in the intense attraction of 
Flora herself. Everything was 
made worse by her matter-of-fact 
way of treating him, the idea that 
after all she was quite indifferent 
to him, the still more unbearable 
idea that she might care for some- 
body else. Dick did not know 
where all his good resolutions 
were gone, his cool judgment of 
Flora and her belongings. Since 
he had walked down that road 
with his head full of her, and had 
suddenly come upon her, standing 
there by the wall with such a 
light in her face, he knew that it 
was all up with him; cool rea- 
sonings had hadtheirday. Though 
he had not yet reached the point 
of telling her so—somehow, fever- 
ishly anxious as he was, he shrank 
from that and its consequences— 
he knew that his fate was in 
Flora’s hands, and that she must 
do as she pleased with him. He 
knew he was a fool, and called 
himself one many times over, but 
the fact remained the same. 

He strolled slowly down the 
hill, past Captain Cardew’s house, 
which was all silent, on over the 
railway bridge, and down the 
shaded lane which led towards 
the Combe. He met nobody. 
The distant sounds in the village 
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and on the river only made the 
silence up here seem more deep. 
Now and then the softest little 
wind stirred in the fir-trees at the 
corner, and brought faint sweet 
scents from the hedges and the 
gardens below. Dick did not go 
far down the lane. After linger- 
ing a few minutes near the head 
of it, staring into its darker re- 
cesses, where low trees stretched 
their boughs across it, and honey- 
suckle twined itself from side to 
side, he turned and walked slowly 
back. Then he stopped again. 
This time it was not all silence. 
Footsteps were coming up the 
lane, and with them a low mur- 
mur of voices. Then a horror of 
seeing or being seen by any one he 
knew came over Dick. He did 
not wait for these people to come 
up, but walked away more quickly 
till he reached the bridge. Here 
three roads met, one of them the 


lane where old Fenner lived, and 
where he had met Flora that first 
evening. He walked a few steps 
down this, and then stood still in 
the shadow of the hedge, with 
an undefined feeling that those 
people, whoever they were, would 


turn up the hill. In another 
minute they reached the corner, 
where the wind was moaning a 
little in the tops of the Scotch 
firs, and there they also stood 
still. 

Dick saw two dark figures, 
standing very close together, but 
so much in the shadow that he 
could not distinguish them well. 

One of them spoke in a whisper, 
and a man’s voice answered, 
‘No; I must see you home.’ 

Dick fancied that he knew the 
voice, but could not tell how, or 
to whom it belonged, and those 
two walked on immediately, over 
the bridge and up the hill. Dick 
did not feel inclined to follow 
them, though by doing so he 
might perhaps have resolved his 
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doubts. He lingered on the 
bridge with his cigar for about 
ten minutes longer, then wondered 
what he was doing there, and 
advanced a few paces up the hill 
in a slow objectless way. He was 
scarcely off the bridge, however, 
when he met a man walking rather 
quickly down towards the station, 
which lay not much more than a 
hundred yards below. He too was 
smoking, carried a stick in his 
hand, and was in the fullest light 
of the stars and the summer even- 
ing—a young well-dressed man, 
pale, with a black moustache, and 
his hat pulled forward over his 
eyes. They met in the middle of 
the road, and Dick stared at him 
so hard as to attract his attention, 
half stopping and turning round, 
as if he could not believe his 
eyes. 

‘Do you wish to speak to me ? 
said the other man, staring at 
Dick in his turn. 

‘I must be right, I think,’ 
said Dick. ‘You are Randal 
Hawke ? 

‘You have the advantage of 
me.’ 

*Don’t you know me? I’m 
Northcote.’ 

‘What, Dick! How are you? 
Very glad to see you,’ said 
Randal, quite ready to shake 
hands. ‘Surprised, though, to 
find you loafing about the lanes 
at night. I heard you had left 
all your bad ways behind at the 
Antipodes.’ 

‘Who told you that? said 
Dick. 

‘ Different friends of yours. Did 
anybody know you when you 
came home? The climate out 
there must be favourable. How 
is Miss Northcote? 

‘Very well, thanks.’ 

‘Did you find that you had 
left all the pretty faces behind 
in the old country? Well, did 
Flora forgive you for deserting 
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her, when you told her that? 
How do you find her? Still the 
belle of the West ? 

‘ What do you think about it? 
said Dick. 

‘What do you mean? 

‘You are as good a judge as I 
am.’ 

‘You are come back in a very 
nice frame of mind, Dick. You 
always were an amiable fellow. 
Walk down with me to the 
station; my train will be here 
directly.’ 

‘Come, as to Mrs. Lancaster,’ 
said Dick; ‘you perhaps know 
as well as I do. I'm not mis- 
taken, am I, in thinking that you 
walked up this hill with her, ten 
minutes ago? 

Randal looked at him for a 
moment curiously. There was 
an odd tone in Dick’s voice. In 
size and strength he certainly had 
the advantage. 


‘ Are you mad ? or what in the 
world are you talking about ? said 


Randal, in his coolest tone. ‘Or 
do you want to quarrel with me?’ 

‘ Not at all,’ said Dick. ‘ But 
I should like that little piece of 
information.’ 

‘Then you can be easily satis- 
fied. I have been spending a few 
hours at Pensand, and have just 
walked down to the train. The 
old man there don’t like sending 
his horses out at night, and I 
always was a dutiful son. There ! 
I would not have cleared myself 
of the frightful charge to every- 
body, but I can feel for a friend’s 
anxieties.’ 
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‘It was not you, then? said 
Dick thoughtfully. 

‘Nor Mrs. Lancaster either, 
probably. She might be rather 
angry at the suspicion. More 
likely to have been a grocer’s boy 
and a milliner’s girl. Dick, take 
my advice, and don’t let the 
green-eyed monster get hold of 
you. By Jove, I must laugh at 
you. What could have made 
you think it was me? 

‘I thought it was a voice that 
I knew.’ 

‘ His, or hers? 

‘His. But it was not yours, of 
course. I don’t know what can 
have made me think so. I must 
have been dreaming.’ 

‘ The grocer must be a superior 
fellow. Really, though, I would 
stay indoors after dinner, if I was 
subject to seeing visions. You 
might get yourself into an awk- 
ward scrape.’ 

The absurdity of the whole 
thing struck Dick so forcibly, 
under the new light Randal had 
thrown upon it, that he burst into 
a roar of laughter, in which his 
companion made some show of 
joining. 

‘Don’t mention it to any one, 
for Heaven’s sake,’ said Dick, as 
soon as he had recovered. ‘ How 
could I be such a fool ? 

‘ Fortunately you attacked the 
right person, or the consequences 
might have been serious,’ said 
Randal quietly. ‘ What she would 
have said—but that’s enough of 
it. Let us talk about something 
else.’ 








LOVE AND TIME. 
(From the French of Ségur.) 


——_»——__ 


Lone years ago, Old Time, ’tis said, 
While plodding his weary way, 
Chanced on a stream which swiftly sped, 
And to cross it did vain essay. 
‘Help! cried he. ‘Consider my years ! 
Will none of you aidme? Alas, 
Good friends, I entreat you with tears, 
Hither, and help Old Time to pass !’ 


None heeded his cry, till wafted where 
Some damsels in idleness rove, 

On further side. To bring him there, 
Speed they a skiff propelled by Love. 

Others, more staid, were fain to check, 
And warningly chanted this rhyme: 

‘ Ah, many a life has made shipwreck 
In seeking thus to pass Old Time ”’ 


Young Love made gaily for the shore 
Whereon the old wanderer wept ; 
Proudly turned to ferry him o’er, 
Full strong though the dark current swept. 
Plying his oars, the radiant boy 
Gaily sang and resang this rhyme: 
‘See, see, dear girls, behold with joy, 
How Young Love carries off Old Time!’ 


Vain boast! Soon spent, down droops his head 
(Twas ever his way, I am told) ; 
Old Time takes up the oars instead : 
‘ Tired so soon, yet erewhile so bold ? 
Poor child, how feebly formed thou art ! 
Rest, then, now whilst I sing my rhyme— 
An old refrain from broken heart— 
“Love is carried away by Time.”’ 


A silv’ry sound of mirth above 
Ripples downward over the tide ; 
One passing fair, in sylvan grove, 
Doth Old Time and Young Love deride. 
‘Hold!’ cried the sage, with voice severe ; 
‘Who laughs thus at Love and my rhyme? 
‘True Friendship, who has naught to fear ; 
I yield not to Love nor to Time !’ 
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FORTUNES MADE IN BUSINESS. 


IV. 
THE STORY OF ISAAC HOLDEN. 


In the last Paris Exhibition there 
was, in the French section, one 
little department devoted exclu- 
sively to the display of samples of 
combed wools. There was much 
that was calculated to charm the 
eye in that neatly-arranged col- 
lection of delicate fibres, so soft 
and sleek and clean and lustrous 
did the fleecy fragments look 
beneath the shelter of their glass 
cases. Foremost amongst the er- 
posants in this department ap- 
peared the names of ‘ I. Holden & 


Fils ; and although to the unini- 
tiated there might not seem to be 


much difference between the 
quality of the Jlaines peignées 
exhibited by this firm and the 
quality of the wool shown in 
some of the contiguous cases, still 
it was plainly observable that 
such visitors as had special know- 
ledge of these matters bestowed 
much attention upon the particu- 
lar case which had been appro- 
priated to the use of ‘I. Holden 
& Fils ; for it was well known to 
the manufacturers, merchants, and 
business men connected with the 
trade that there was represented 
in that one case the work of the 
chief firm of woolcombers now in 
existence. 

To the outside world, untutored 
in the ways of trade and ignorant 
of the vastness of its many rami- 
fications, a simple statement of 
this kind will doubtless mean 
little; but the addition of a few 
facts and figures, taken from the 
industrial annals of England and 


France, will serve to convey some 
idea of the magnitude of the 
woolcombing trade generally, and 
of the extent of the operations 
of Messrs. Isaac Holden & Sons 
in particular. Messrs. Holden 
have three separate establishments 
engaged in woolecombing—one at 
Bradford, one at Croix, near Rou- 
baix, and one at Rheims. These 
three concernscoveraltogetherover 
twenty-three acres of actual floor- 
ing, and give employment to 4000 
workpeople. The firm have a total 
of 500 carding and 370 combing 
machines working, accomplishing 
as much labour as it would have 
taken 25,000 workmen to have 
got through in the old days prior 
to the introduction of the wool- 
combing machine. 

This gigantic business has been 
built up with a rapidity which is 
almost unparalleled. Three decades 
have hardly passed since Isaac 
Holden, the founder of the firm, 
went out as the pioneer partner 
of Mr. 8. C. Lister (whose con- 
nection with woolcombing in- 
ventions is so well known and 
commemorated) to seek a fresh 
field of operation amongst the 
manufacturers of France for the 
machine which was destined to 
make Mr. Holden a princely for- 
tune. How Mr. Holden came to 
engage upon this enterprise, and 
how, from being a collier’s lad, he 
worked his way up to a position 
of splendid commercial prosperity, 
and gained a degree of affluence 
which is great even in these days 
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for a successful captain ofindustry, 
it is the purpose of this sketch to 
relate. 

Isaac Holden was born on the 
7th of May 1807, at Hurlet, a 
small village adjoining Nitshill, 
between Paisley and Glasgow. 
His father, who bore the same 
name, had a few years previously 
held a small farm at Nenthead, 
near Alston, in Cumberland, of 
which place he was a native, and 
had combined the occupation of 
farmer with that of lead-miner. 
About the beginning of the cen- 
tury, however, the lead-mines in 
which his family had long worked 
with varying success became ex- 
hausted, and, in 1801, the father 
found it necessary to remove to 
Glasgow, where he succeeded in 
obtaining employment in a coal- 
mine. lsaac Holden senior was 
a man of considerable strength 
and energy of character, and was 


possessed of an intelligence supe- 


rior to his station. He came of 
a hardy and enterprising race ; for 
the Holdens of Allandale, Nent- 
head, and Alston were proud to 
consider themselves descended 
from that Halfdane of Den- 
mark who ages ago invaded Eng- 
land, and retained possession for 
some time of Northumberland, 
Cumberland, and Durham, ulti- 
mately settling down on the con- 
fines of the three counties. When 
the poor lead-miner betook himself 
to Glasgow, he deemed it prudent 
to leave his wife and four children 
behind him at the little farm at 
Nenthead ; but it was not long 
before he felt sufficiently settled 
in his new occupation to induce 
him to have his family with him 
in Glasgow. His wife belonged 
to a Scotch family of the name of 
Forrest, and was a pious, indus- 
trious, high - principled woman. 
They had been married in the 
Anglican Church at Alston. The 
parents of this hard - working 
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respectable couple were amongst 
the earliest followers of John 
Wesley, and lived and died 
stanch members of the Wesleyan 
Church. 

After remaining some time at 
Glasgow, Isaac Holden the father 
—who seems to have had the 
capacity of making headway in 
whatever employment or project 
he entered upon—obtained a 
situation at the Wellington pit, 
Nitshill, and it was during the 
time that he held the post of 
headsman at this pit that his son 
Isaac was born. Assiduous, earnest, 
and upright in all the relations of 
life, the elder Holden sought by 
every means in his power to pro- 
mote the material and spiritual 
welfare of his family, and to ex- 
tend the cause of education and 
moral progress amongst the people 
around him. He established a 
night-school in the village, and 
devoted his leisure hours to the 
teaching of his neighbours’ children 
—a duty which he was proud to 
put upon himself, and which he 
generously performed without the 
slightest remuneration. Thus early 
was manifested the public spirit 
and philanthropic zeal which have 
always characterised the actions 
of the Holdens, and gained for 
them so wide a measure of respect. 
On Sundays, as well as on week- 
days, the pit headsman kept 
steadily to his useful work. There 
was a good Wesleyan chapel at 
Paisley, three miles away, and 
seldom a Sunday came that did 
not find the elder Isaac Holden 
and his wife and family walking 
to Paisley to divine service, the 
younger Isaac forming one of the 
party while but a mere child, 
walking and being carried in the 
arms of his loving father in turns. 
In addition to accomplishing this 
religious pilgrimage of six miles 
every Sunday, the father con- 
ducted a Sunday school which he 
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had established in the village, at 
a time when such institutions 
were few and far between. 

In 1812, when Isaac was five 
years of age, the Holdens removed 
to a small thatched cottage which 
had been used as a sort of farm- 
house, about a mile from Nitshill, 
where there was a school which 
served the double purpose of day 
and Sabbath school. This school, 
which was in connection with the 
Church of Scotland, and in the 
founding and management where- 
of the elder Holden had taken a 
leading part, was the place where 
young Isaac entered upon his first 
course of educational training. 
He went regularly to this school 
until he had reached his tenth 
year, when the family found it 
necessary toremove to Kilbarchan, 
about nine miles distant, where 
the father had obtained some fresh 
employment. 

Times were very bad at this 
period. The country had just 
emerged from that protracted 
war which had almost drained it 
of its resources, and brought com- 
mercial enterprise to a point of 
utter stagnation, and the burden 
of poverty pressed heavily upon 
the working classes. Labour was 
but scantily paid for, and poor 
families were compelled to put 
their children to work as soon as 
their little hands were able to 
earn any trifling sum towards 
their support. The elder Holden 
struggled against this as long as 
he was able, and even contrived 
to send his son Isaac to the 
grammar-school of the town for a 
few months afier their removal to 
Kilbarchan. The lad, however, 
saw what was passing around him, 
and felt that his father could ill 
afford to keep him at school ; so 
he set himself, young as he was, 
to find some employment. Hand- 
weaving was one of the chief 
industries of the district, and 
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Isaac engaged himself as ‘draw- 
boy’ to two weavers in the neigh- 
bourhood, his father only con- 
senting to let him go, however, 
on condition that his education 
did not suffer. Isaac continued 
to work as ‘draw-boy’ for the 
next two years, during the whole 
of which time he went to a night- 
school, and diligently employed 
himself in improving his educa- 
tion. 

It now became necessary for the 
family to remove again, the father 
having obtained a better situation 
at the village of Johnstone. At 
Johnstone, Isaac was again sent to 
a day-school ; but the yearning for 
some active occupation seized him 
once more, and he went to work 
in a cotton-mill, where he was 
engaged from early morning until 
eight o’clock at night, after which 
hour he went regularly to the 
night-school attached to the mill. 
This state of things did not please 
his father, whose solicitude con- 
cerning his son’s educational 
training was always strong; so 
he took Isaac away from the fac- 
tory once more, and sent him to 
a school where he had the good 
fortune to become the pupil of 
Mr. John Fraser, a very able and 
zealous teacher, the father of the 
celebrated ‘ Fraser family’ of some 
thirty years ago, and who is still 
living and glories in the name of 
the Old Radical, a cognomen by 
which he is well known in the 
west of Scotland. Isaac was at 
this time about thirteen years of 
age, and began to approach some 
of the higher branches of study, 
Latin being a portion of the curri- 
culum of Mr. Fraser’s school. 
But the desire for work was so 
strong in the lad’s mind that he 
was not to be kept from it, so he 
again got a situation in a cotton- 
mill—this time as a ‘piecer’— 
and attended Mr. Fraser’s night- 
class, and continued the study of 
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Latin and bookkeeping there for 
about twelve months. 

It is related by certain elderly 
villagers, who can remember the 
time when they were the com- 
panions of Isaac Holden, that 
about this period an incident 
happened which probably had 
some influence for good on the 
mind of the lad, although in itself 
the incident would scarcely be 
considered as of an improving 
nature. Isaac was a diligent, pa- 
tient, and persevering worker, 
and, as is usually the case, these 
were precisely the qualities of 
mind which were most obnoxious 
to the more noisy and more demon- 
strative of his companions ; and to 
one lad in particular they were so 
distasteful that he never ceased 
to tease and domineer over Isaac, 
until one day this braggart’s con- 
. duct grew so outrageous that) 
matters were brought to a climax’ 
between the two. The lad fe-» 
ferred to was a year or twojolder 
than Isaac, and considerably 
taller; he therefore presumed upon 
his physical superiority, avd on 
the day in question took off Isaac’s 
cap and threw it down into the 
mud. To the astonishment of 
the other boys, Isaac told the lad 
that if he did not at once fetch 
the cap and clean it he would 
punish him. The lad laughed, 
and said, ‘ An Englishman cannot 
fight,’ and walked away. The 
same afternoon, however, Isaac 
sent a friend to challenge the 
tyrant to battle, and in the even- 
ing, after the factory was closed, 
they met in a field; and after 
fighting for more than an hour, 
Isaac was declared the victor, 
having punished his opponent to 
such an extent that he was glad 
to own that an English boy could 
fight after all, and to apologise 
for his past conduct towards 
Isaac 
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were common enough at that day 
amongst the working population, 
whose ideas of sport and recreation 
were generally on the borderland 
of brutality. It said much for 
young Isaac’s energy of character, 
however, that, despite the better 
influences that were at work with- 
in him, he could plunge himself 
into conflict with, and overcome, 
a blustering overbearing rival. 

Later on, Isaac Holden was 
again in a position to quit the 
factory and give himself up wholly 
to the acquirement of knowledge. 
Hereturned to Mr. Fraser’s school, 
and remained there until he was 
fifteen years of age, when his 
father removed to Paisley, and 
Isaac was then apprenticed to an 
uncle, a shawl-weaver. 

As Isaac Holden advanced to- 
wards manhood, the example of 
his parents and the deep sympathy 
he felt with all moral and intel- 
lectual progress, tended to give 
his mind a decided religious cast, 
and he became a member of the 
Methodist Church. For a time 
it appeared as if his life would 
become altogether alienated from 
trade pursuits. Shawl-weaving 
proved to be too much for his 
strength, and after struggling 
with it for about twelve months, 
he relinquished all further effort 
in that direction and turned his 
attention more closely than ever 
to scholastic studies. He joined 
the school of Mr. John Kennedy, 
a very able teacher, a noted mathe- 
matician, and lecturer on physics, 
chemistry, and history to various 
Paisley and Glasgow institutions. 
When from sixteen to seventeen 
years of age Isaac became assistant 
to Mr. Kennedy, and received 
private lessons from him in mathe- 
matics, physics, Latin, Greek, &c. 
Mr. Kennedy took a kindly in- 
terest in his pupil, and was always 
ready to help and encourage him 
to higher efforts. 
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In 1826 the elder Holden 
died, and young Isaac found his 
mother and a younger brother 
entirely dependent upon him. By 
this time, however, Isaac was 
happily in a position to provide 
for them, his employment under 
Mr. Kennedy being now suffi- 
ciently profitable to admit of his 
doing so. He remained with Mr. 
Kennedy until January 1828, and 
then, when in his twenty-first 
year, he made his first venture 
out into the world, and engaged 
himself as mathematical teacher 
to the Queen-square Academy, 
Leeds, the principal of which was 
Mr. James Sigston. This was 
then one of the largest and most 
respectable boarding-schools in 
the country, and seemed to pre- 
sent a good opening for Mr. 
Holden. Unfortunately, religious 
feeling ran high at that time, and 
young Holden had strong views 
and opinions on matters theologi- 
cal, and expressed them freely and 
boldly. Strife and contention 
ensued, and at the end of the first 
half year the mathematical tutor 
deemed it advisable to transfer his 
services to Lingard’s grammar- 
school at Slaithwaite, near Hud- 
dersfield, which he entered as 
teacher of the English and com- 
mercial department. Mr. Butter- 
field, the head-master, was a man 
of considerable classical attain- 
ments, and under him Mr. Holden 
enjoyed the advantage of being 
able still further to prosecute his 
studies in Latin and Greek. For 
a time all went smoothly, and 
then the ‘religious difficulty’ again 
presented itself, and Mr. Holden 
found it better to resign. 

Mr, Holden now went further 
south, and engaged as classical 
master to the Castle-street Aca- 
demy at Reading, of which insti- 
tution Mr. Greathead was the 
principal. At this establishment 
Mr. Holden was able to have 
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wider scope for his talents than he 
had ever had before, and it was 
there that he first turned his mind 
to scientific experiment and inven- 
tion. He taught Latin and Greek 
to advanced classes, and had also 
several French classes. He had 
acquired French at Paisley, in the 
first instance, from the Rev. John 
Hick, a Wesleyan minister from 
Canada, and, having continued the 
study of the language, then, as 
well as subsequently, found it of 
the greatest use to him. Mr. 
Holden got on so well at the 
Castle-street Academy that by the 
end of the first term he was able 
to establish a series of lectures on 
science and history, which he gave 
on Wednesdays and Saturdays to 
about a hundred youths, varying 
in age from twelve to twenty-four 
years. At Mr. Holden’s sugges- 
tion the youths subscribed to pro- 
vide a chemical laboratory, and he 
gave them a lecture on chemistry, 
with experiments, once or twice a 
week, 

It was in the course of these 
chemical experiments that Mr. 
Holden made a discovery, of which 
he thought little at the time, but 
which subsequently proved to be 
of great value to the world at 
large. Without any specially 
directed effort, but by accident, as 
it were, Mr. Holden, in October 
1829, invented that most useful 
and necessary of domestic articles, 
thelucifermatch. Had Mr. Holden 
at that early period conceived the 
idea of devoting himself to inven- 
tion or business enterprise as a 
means of existence, he would pro- 
bably have thought less lightly of 
this discovery, and would have 
secured the benefit of it to him- 
self, according to the patent laws ; 
but he contented himself simply 
with imparting the full knowledge 
of his invention to his science 
class, and there, as far as he was 
concerned, was an end of the 
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matter. The story of this <is- 
covery has been told by Mr. 
Holden himself in the House of 
Commons before a Select Com- 
mittee appointed to inquire into 
the working of the patent laws. 
We cannot do better, therefore, 
than give it in his own words. 

‘I began as an inventor on a 
very small scale,’ said Mr. Holden, 
in the course of his evidence. 
‘For what I know, I was the first 
inventor of lucifer matches; but 
it was the result of a happy 
thought. In the morning I used 
to get up at four o’clock in order 
to pursue my studies, and I used 
at that time the flint and steel, 
in the use of which I found very 
great inconvenience. I gave lec- 
tures in chemistry at the time at 
a very large academy. Of course 
I knew, as other chemists did, 
the explosive material that was 
necessary in order to produce 
instantaneous light; but it was 
very difficult to obtain a light on 
wood by that explosive material, 
and the idea occurred to me to 
put under the explosive mixture 
sulphur. I did that, and publish- 
ed it in my next lecture, and 
showed it. There was a young 
man in the room whose father 
was a chemist in London, and he 
immediately wrote to his father 
about it, and shortly afterwards 
lucifer matches were issued to the 
world. I believe that was the 
first occasion that we had the pre- 
sent lucifer match, and it was one 
of those inventions that some 
people think ought not to be pro- 
tected by a patent. I think that 
if all inventions were like that, or 
if we could distinguish one from 
the other, the principle might 
hold good. If all inventions 
were ascertained and carried out 
into practice with as much 
facility as in this case, no one 
would perhaps think of taking 
out a patent. I was urged to go 


and take out a patent immediately ; 
but I thought it was so small a 
matter, and it cost me so little 
labour, that I did not think it 
proper to go and get a patent, 
otherwise I have no doubt it 
would have been very profitable.’ 

Small as the impression was 
that was made upon Mr. Holden 
by this circumstance at the time, 
there is little doubt it tended to 
direct his mind towards invention 
as an ultimate means to the attain- 
ment of wealth. Still he was so 
deeply imbued with religious sen- 
timents and yearnings, that for a 
long time he seemed to hover 
between the field of Christian 
labour and ministration and the 
field of industrial enterprise. He 
remained for eighteen months at 
the Reading academy, which for 
that period provided him with a 
happy home and a sphere of use- 
ful activity ; but, his health fail- 
ing him, he was compelled to 
resign his situation and return to 
his northern home. Further than 
that, he was forced to relinquish 
an engagement which he had 
entered into to go into the Wes- 
leyan ministry. 

It was in June 1830 that Mr. 
Holden went back to Scotland, 
much to the delight of his mother, 
over whose welfare he had con- 
tinued to exercise all possible pro- 
tection. An early friend of his 
in Glasgow erected a school for 
him, and Mr. Holden was soon 
in the full enjoyment of the privi- 
leges of a Scotch dominie, and it 
appeared as if he had at last found 
the one particular work which 
would have to content him for 
the remainder of his existence. 
But accident again intervened, 
and, ere he had been in his new 
school six months, the whole 
tenor of his life was changed by 
a very simple circumstance. Mr. 
William Townend, a member of 
the firm of Townend Brothers, of 
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Cullingworth, near Bingley, in 
Yorkshire, happened to be in 
Glasgow in the November of that 
year, and was looking about for 
some one whom he might engage 
as bookkeeper. A local gentle- 
man, who knew Mr. Holden well, 
recommended the young school- 
master for the post, and Mr. 
Townend called on Mr. Holden 
and offered to engage him. After 
a day’s consideration, and with 
the consent of the friend who had 
built the school, Mr. Holden 
accepted the offer, sold the furni- 
ture and good-will of the school 
to an old pedagogue in the neigh- 
bourhood, and in about a week 
from that time left Scotland for 
Cullingworth, where he duly ar- 
rived at the end of November 
1830. 

This was the turning-point in 
Mr. Holden’s career. Hencefor- 
ward he devoted his whole energy 
and ability to industrial pursuits, 
and found himself in an atmo- 
sphere congenial to his inclina- 
tions, where the full force of his 
intelligence, perseverance, and in- 
dustry—qualities which constitute 
the leading elements of what we 
commonly term genius—could be 
successfully exerted. Culling- 
worth was, and still is, a sort of 
old-world place, beyond the reach 
of railways, ‘ smelling of Flora and 
the country green,’ inhabited by a 
community of rugged, good-heart- 
ed Yorkshire dalesmen, and 
perched high among the same 
moorland hills upon which Char- 
lotte Bronté used to look out from 
the lonely Haworth parsonage 
where she wrote her remarkable 
books. At first it must have 
seemed a curious notion to plant 
a factory out in this remote corner 
of the world; but the Townends 
were men of ‘grit’ and energy, 
and they succeeded in establish- 
ing there an extensive manufac- 
turing concern, and in gathering 
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round them a prosperous hard- 
working community. 

Coming amongst these people 
at so favourable a time—himself 
in the full vigour of youth and 
hope and high purpose, and the 
trade with which he was connect- 
ing himself in the active process 
of expansion and development— 
Mr. Holden soon found that he 
could give such shape and pur- 
pose to his life as had never before 
appeared possible. In the worsted 
trade he saw that there was a 
wide field for the exercise of in- 
ventive skill, and for the employ- 
ment of labour and enterprise ; 
and with a worthy ambition he 
set himself to work to achieve a 
position of honour in the indus- 
trial world, with which he had 
now so firmly allied himself, 
Buffon said that genius was pa- 
tience ; some other celebrated per- 
son has said that it is ‘the power 
of making efforts.’ If that be so, 
Isaac Holden must undoubtedly 
be credited with the possession of 
genius, for it is in patience and 
continuance of effort that he has, 
above all, distinguished himself, 
For sixteen years—from 1830 to 
1846—Mr. Holden devoted him- 
self to the service of Messrs. 
Townend, and during all those 
years of study and experience was 
steadily preparing himself for the 
particular work which he after- 
wards adopted as the chief object 
of his life—machine woolcomb- 
ing. 

At the time when Mr. Holden 
came to Cullingworth, the wool- 
combing machine was far from 
being an accomplished fact. In- 
ventors were at work in England, 
France, and America trying to 
solve the problem ; but much re- 
mained to be done before the 
labour of the handcomber was to 
beeffectually superseded. It would 
be impossible within the limits of 
this paper to trace the history of 
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the woolcombing machine through 
its various stages of existence, from 
the time of the Rev. Dr. Cart- 
wright, the inventor of the power- 
loom, who so far back as the year 
1790 took out a patent for wool- 
combing, to the present year of 
grace, when Mr. Holden, after 
upwards of forty years’ experience, 
has added yet another woolcomb- 
ing patent to the hundreds that 
have been taken out before. The 
wonderful amount of experiment 
that has been made from time to 
time in the creation of the wool- 
combing machine is to some ex- 
tent indicated by the statements 
made by Mr. Holden before the 
Royal Commission. He said he 
had been told that ‘experiments 
connected with the combing of 
wool have cost the experimenting 
inventors the sum of 2,000,0002. 
sterling ;’ that he himself had 
spent 50,0001. in experiments, 


and that Mr. Lister had spent a 
greater sum even than that. 

Mr. Holden's first acquaintance 
with woolcombing was made im- 
mediately after his arrival at 
Cullingworth, when one of the 


Townends, after showing him 
round the works, took him to see 
a handcomber. Mr. Holden in- 
quired if the manual operation he 
then saw being performed had not 
been attempted to be done by 
machine, and he was told that 
there had been many attempts, 
but that the fibre was so delicate, 
and so difficult of treatment by 
machinery, that every trial had 
failed. From that time Mr. Hol- 
den decided to make it his work 
to try to overcome the difficulty. 
He began by making himself ac- 
quainted with all that had been 
previously done in this direction, 
and then he commenced to expe- 
riment on his own account. 

For about a year Mr. Holden 
acted as bookkeeper to Messrs. 
Townend ; but it was soon seen 
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that the mill was his proper 
sphere ; and from that time it was 
there that he chiefly employed 
himself, after a while being made 
manager, and subsequently part- 
ner. Those were days of hard and 
earnest work. He went to the 
mill every morning at six o'clock, 
and seldom left it before ten at 
night; and only on two or three 
occasions during fifteen years did 
he take a week or two’s holiday. 

In 1832 Mr. Holden married 
his first wife, Marion, the eldest 
daughter of Mr. Angus Love of 
Paisley. This estimable lady, to 
whom he had been engaged since 
1826, proved a valuable helpmeet 
to the inventor, and by her wo- 
manly heart and excellent example 
won the esteem of all who knew 
her. 

In 1833 Mr. Holden urged 
Messrs. Townend to try Collier’s 
combing-machines, which had 
just been patented, and they pur- 
chased seven of them. The ma- 
chines, however, were very imper- 
fect, and brought loss and trouble 
to Messrs. Townend. Fora time 
Mr. George Townend, the senior 
partner, looked after the machines ; 
but in 1836 he gave them over to 
Mr. Holden, and the latter expe- 
rimented upon them, and applied 
such improvements as enabled 
them to be worked to advantage. 

As time wore on, Mr. Holden 
grew more desirous than ever of 
concentrating his energies upon 
the combing-machine. Many other 
successful inventors were already 
in the field, and important patents 
for combing-machines had been 
taken out by Mr. Lister, Mr. 
Donisthorpe, Mr. Ramsbotham, 
and others; but Mr. Holden’s 
idea was to imitate as closely as 
possible the work of the hand- 
comber, and on that basis he has 
consistently laboured throughout. 
It is not the time now to say how 
much this or that inventor has 
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done towards perfecting the comb- 
ing-machine ; the story is one of 
such great complexity, and has 
engaged so many conflicting in- 
terests, that it is difficult to re- 
move it into the region of clear 
and unbiased narrative. Suffice 
it that the manufacturing world 
is under great obligation to the 
noble workers by whose ingenuity 
and industry the invention has, 
in its several forms, been wrought 
out. The names of Collier, Heil- 
mann, Donisthorpe, Lister, Hol- 
den, Noble, and Hubner must al- 
ways stand prominently forth in 
the history of wooleombing, when- 
ever that history comes to be 
written. To Mr. Lister, Bradford 
has already erected a monument, 
in celebration chiefly of his 
achievements in regard to the 
combing-machine. For very many 
years Mr. Lister occupied himself, 
and was the means of occupying 
others, in improving this inven- 
tion ; and when Mr. Holden found 
that Messrs. Townend were not 
inclined to risk anything on wool- 
combing patents, he resolved to 
leave Cullingworth, and endea- 
vour to effect an alliance of some 
sort with Mr. Lister. 

In 1846, therefore, Mr. Holden 
removed to Bradford, and took 
premises there, where he worked 
out some plans of making Heald 
and Genappe yarns, and some im- 
provements in carding, and in 
Collier’s combing-machine, which 
latter were patented in Lister & 
Holden’s joint-patent of 1847. 
In an interview with Mr. Lister 
in 1847, and from time to time 
up to August 1848, Mr. Holden 
avowed his ability to improve Mr. 
Lister’s machine, so as to make it 
& most valuable one for merino 
wools, and advised Mr. Lister to 
introduce the machine into France, 
where Mr. Holden thought it 
would have a better chance than 
in England. The upshot was that, 
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after a journey of inspection which 
Mr. Holden made in September 
and October 1848, the two agreed 
to begin combing there in partner- 
ship, under the style or firm of 
‘ Lister & Holden,’ 

The troubled condition of the 
political horizon, and the intense 
uneasiness which prevailed in 
commercial circles during this year 
of revolution, would have deterred 
most men from venturing upon 
an enterprise of such magnitude; 
but Mr. Holden was far-seeing 
and sagacious, and had full faith 
in himself and the future. He 
had, while over in October, chosen 
a mill for the commencement of 
operations, and had left their agent 
to arrange the lease ; but when he 
went to Paris in January 1849, 
expecting all to be ready, he found 
himself harassed by disputes and 
discussions with the trustees of 
the property, and at length, owing 
to'a strange and unaccountable 
circumstance, the negotiations were 
broken off. Mr. Holden dreamed 
one night that he had gone to St. 
Denis to look after a mill, and 
that he had found one there, hay- 
ing been shown over it by candle- 
light. Whether this induced him 
to go to St. Denis the following 
day, or whether some other matter 
led him there, we are unable to 
say; but it is the fact that he 
went thither, that he found a mill 
that suited him, that he took it, 
and that he was shown over it by 
candlelight. 

Both in France and in England 
the manual labour of the hand- 
comber was now destined to be 
speedily supplanted by the new 
machines. Up to that time the 
handcombers had formed a very 
important element in the worsted 
industry. They had been looked 
upon as inevitable components of 
an extensive trade, and had been 
accustomed at septennial periods 
to hold high festival in honour of 
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their patron-saint, the martyred 

Bishop Blaize, who was believed 

to have invented the art of wool- 

combing in the reign of Diocletian. 

The last of these pageants was 

held in Bradford in 1825, five 

years before Mr. Holden’s intro- 
duction to the worsted trade. 

Many men still living hold that 

day in remembrance. It is recorded 

that the town was crowded with 
sightseers, and that the procession, 
which was to a considerable ex- 
tent symbolical, created a great 
impression. First, there came a 
herald bearing a flag ; then ‘ wool- 
staplers on horseback, caparisoned 
with a fleece ; then worsted-spin- 
ners and manufacturers on horse- 
back, in white-stuff waistcoats, 
‘with each a sliver over the 
shoulder and a white-stuff sash, 
and the horses’ necks covered with 
nets of thick yarn.’ Following 
these came merchants, ‘ with co- 
loured sashes ;’ then ‘ apprentices 
and masters’ sons,’ wearing ‘ orna- 
mented caps, scarlet-stuff coats, 
white-stuff waistcoats, and blue 
pantaloons. Persons were also 
dressed up to represent the King, 
the Queen, Jason, Medea, and so 
forth ; the legend of the Golden 
Fleece being worked in in several 
ways. The Bishop was also per- 
sonated ; and the procession wound 
up with ‘ combers with wool wigs,’ 
and ‘dyers with red cockades, 
blue aprons, and crossed slivers of 
red and blue.’ It was the custom, 
too, for some leading personage on 
these occasions to repeat certain 
lines of verse which had been 
composed in honour of Bishop 

Blaize. The lines are curious, if 

not very poetic, and opened in this 

strain : 

‘Hail to the day whose kind auspicious 
Deigned first to smile on famous Bishop 
To the qoleh anther of our combing 

trade, 
His days devoted and due honour paid 
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To him whose fame through Briton’s isle 
resounds, 

To him whose goodness to the poor 
abounds ; 

Long shall his name in British annals 
shine, 

And grateful ages offer at his shrine! 

By —— trade are thousands daily 


With means by it to earn their daily 
bread.’ 


The poet then plunged into my- 
thological imaginings, and finish- 
ed with the following hearty 
couplet : 


‘For England's commerce and for George’s 


sway, 
Each loyal subject give a loud hurrah, 
hurrah !’ 


But there were no more Bishop 
Blaize festivals to be held after 
the combing-machine got fairly 
into operation. There never was 
a more sudden and complete 
transformation effected in any 
branch of industry than this that 
was wrought in woolcombing. 
Thousands of combers were left 
without employment. Messrs. 
Townend had themselves kept 
seven hundred handcombers going 
at one time. 

It was the same in France. 
When Messrs. Lister & Holden 
began their works at St. Denis, 
woolcombing was done chiefly by 
peasant farmers at their own 
homes. The work was scattered 
far and wide over the country, 
being managed by agents in the 
various localities, who delivered 
the raw wool to the combers and 
collected it when combed, at a 
certain commission. The combs 
they used were rude instruments 
with steel teeth, some eight inches 
long and an eighth of an inch in 
diameter, and the work they did 
was so imperfect that the wool 
required picking in all the stages 
of spinning and manufacturing. 
What a difference there was be- 
tween those handcombs and the 
combs now used by Messrs. 
Holden in their machine! The 
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latter combs contain teeth finer 
than the finest sewing-needle, in 
some instances forty of them being 
set in a lineal inch in the rows 
of the combs. 

Messrs, Lister & Holden had 
soon a successful woolcombing 
business established in France. 
Mr. Holden felt that he had now 
a work before him that was 
worthy of all his powers and 
energy, and he laboured hard to 
carry it to its full accomplishment. 
During the first year in France, 
what was known as ‘the circular 
comb, with Donisthorpe’s fell- 
ing- heads,’ was used; but in 
1850 Mr. Holden brought forward 
his favourite ‘square motion’ ma- 
chine— a machine which he claims 
to have mainly originated, and 
which, year after year, he has so 
altered and improved as to make 
it, in many respects, the best ma- 
chine in the trade. The superiority 
of the machine is sufficiently 
attested by the fact that its 
owners have been able by its aid 
to create the most extensive wool- 
combing business in the world. 
Mr. Holden’s partner was in 
favour of other machines; but 
with singular tenacity of purpose 
Mr. Holden adhered to the ‘square 
motion’ principle, and, in spite of 
much contention and bitterness, 
eventually succeeded in establish- 
ing it. 

It may not be amiss in this 
place to indicate briefly, for the 
information of the reader unversed 
in the technicals of woolcombing, 
what the particular operation is 
that is performed by the combing- 
machine. The machine takes the 
Taw wool, combs the fibres dex- 
terously out, places them exactly 
parallel with each other, separates 
the long fibres from the short 
ones, and draws out the former 
into one united sliver, in which 
condition it is ready to be sub- 
mitted to the spinning process. 
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The slivers thus produced are 
called ‘ tops.’ 

Mr. Holden pursued his one ob- 
ject with undeviating, dogged, and 
incessant perseverance. For many 
years he worked almost night and 
day. ‘The mills ran then, as they 
run now, through the night, two 
sets of workpeople being con- 
stantly employed. In 1852 they 
extended the sphere of their opera- 
tions, and founded a branch con- 
cern at Rheims, and another at 
Croix, near Roubaix. While these 
three French concerns were in 
operation, Mr. Holden visited each 
place frequently, always travelling 
by evening trains, and keeping up 
an active supervision over the 
whole of the establishments. He 
also was often required to visit 
England, and, altogether, must 
have had a heavy responsibility 
upon his shoulders. At one 
period he had eight lawsuits pro- 
ceeding at the same time, in refer- 
ence to patents, and he made it a 
rule to prepare the briefs himself, 
and was always present at the 
audiences in the tribunals. Dur- 
ing this exciting time, when his 
presence was frequently demanded 
in England, he was sometimes 
known to cross the Channel five 
nights in one week, alternately 
attending the courts in France, 
and doing business in England 
during the days. It is worth 
while remarking that although 
Mr. Holden had many lawsuits 
in France, he never lost but one 
of them ; and that one he perse- 
vered in only to obtain the deci- 
sion of the courts on the point 
whether a few days’ delay in tak- 
ing a French patent after the 
registration of the English one 
vitiated the former; and it was 
ruled that this was so. 

In 1858 Mr. Lister desired to 
retire from the French concerns, 
and proposed to sell his share in 
them to Mr. Holden. An arrange- 
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ment was come to: Mr. Holden 
bought Mr. Lister's interest ; and 
in January 1859 the present firm 
of ‘Isaac Holden & Sons’ was 
established, Mr. Holden’s two 
sons, Angus and Edward, being 
taken in as partners. In addi- 
tion to this, in 1860 Mr. Holden’s 
nephews, Mr. Jonathan Holden 
and Mr. Isaac H. Crothers, were 
appointed managing partners, the 
one at Rheims and the other at 
Croix ; and from that time forward 
the career of the firm has been 
one of uninterrupted prosperity. 

The works at St. Denis were 
relinquished in 1860, the place 
being too far removed from the 
special industry with which wool- 
combing was linked. About this 
time, too, Mr. Holden thought it 
necessary to remodel all their 
machinery for washing, carding, 
and gills, and to perfect the 
Nacteur comb, from which he 
anticipated a new life. To acom- 
plish this he purchased a small 
mill at Bradford, and adapted it as 
a mechanics’ shop for experiments. 
Four years of excessive applica- 
tion followed, during which time 
some 20,000/. was spent in experi- 
ments. The result fully justified 
the expenditure. 

This productive and laborious 
workshop at Bradford was closed 
in 1864, soon after the opening 
of the Alston Works, their Brad- 
ford woolecombing concern. Mr. 
Thomas Craig, who had served 
the firm faithfully for many years, 
and who had greatly assisted Mr. 
Holden by his practical mechanical 
skill in maturing inventions, was 
made managing partner of the 
Alston Works, and the whole 
three establishments were con- 
tinued successfully, and are now 
in full activity. 

Mr. Holden’s health broke 
down under this intense strain, 
and his doctors insisted on an 
entire change of occupation and 
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rest. Fortunately, the business 
of which he was the head had by 
this time been so completely and 
successfully established, that it 
could well afford to dispense with 
his personal superintendence. 

Mr. Holden, who had always 
taken a deep interest in political 
matters, and was a Liberal of the 
most advanced order, was now 
urged to adopt a parliamentary 
career ; and in July 1865 he was 
elected to represent the town of 
Knaresborough, for which place 
he continued to sit until No- 
vember 1868, when he resigned 
the seat in favour of his son-in- 
law, Mr. Alfred Illingworth, and, 
in response to the call of the 
Liberals of the Eastern Division 
of the West Riding, contested that 
division in the Liberal interest 
with Mr. H. J. Thompson, but 
was defeated. In 1872 he was 
prevailed upon to come forward 
to contest the Northern Division 
of the Riding against Mr. F. 8. 
Powell, for the seat rendered 
vacant by the death of Sir Francis 
Crossley. The contest was am 
exceedingly close one. The poll 
was the heaviest that had ever 
been known. Mr. Holden, how- 
ever, was unsuccessful; but the 
fact that he secured in that large 
constituency only forty-four fewer 
votes than his opponent was al- 
most as good as a victory. The 
Liberal party were divided by 
dissensions at this time, or there 
is little doubt Mr. Holden would 
have been returned by a large 
majority. In 1874 the disunion 
still existed ; but had Mr. Holden 
been brought out again for the 
Northern Division he would have 
been successful. As it was, he 
was once more solicited to fight 
the battle of the Liberals of the 
Eastern Division, and he and Sir 
John Ramsden made a gallant 
effort on their behalf; but were 
defeated. Since then Mr. Holden 
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has been frequently desired to 
become a parliamentary candidate, 
but has preferred to remain in 
retirement. ‘His generous help, 
however, has always been accorded 
to every movement for the ad- 
vancement of his own political 
cause, and for the social improve- 
ment of the people. Mr. Hol- 
den’s liberality, indeed, is of the 
most large-hearted description, and 
in the furtherance of religious, 
charitable, and political objects, 
his gifts have been unstinted. 
Only a month or two ago Mr. 
Holden and his son Angus gave 
3000/. towards the establishment 
of a technical school at Bradford ; 
and the firm to which they belong, 
it has been estimated, have, during 
the last ten years, in Bradford 
alone, given not less than 20,0001. 
in aid of charitable objects and 
schemes of social improvement ; 
while in France they have contri- 
buted even on a wider and more 
liberal scale. During the trying 
period of the Franco-German War 
Messrs. Holden provided all their 
hands, at Rheims and Croix, with 
two meals a day gratuitously. 

Mr. Holden lost his first wife 
shortly after his removal to Brad- 
ford in 1847, and in 1850 he 
married Sarah, the daughter of 
Mr. John Sugden of Dockroyd, 
Keighley. 

Mr. Holden resides at Oakworth 
House, near Keighley, and has a 
country mansion at Wiganthorpe, 
near York. His eldest son, Angus, 
is the present Mayor of Bradford. 

Thus stands the brief outline of 
Mr. Isaac Holden’s remarkable 
career. The story would be in- 
complete, however, were we not 
to make some further reference to 
the greatindustrial concerns which, 
by his energy and skill, he has 
founded and successfully estab- 
lished. 

At Croix, Messrs. Holden & 
Co. effected a great change in 
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the configuration of the landscape 
when they came to put into opera- 
tion their gigantic works. They 
found the place a straggling agri- 
cultural hamlet of some 1700 in- 
habitants, and transformed it into 
an industrial colony whose popu- 
lation is now about 6000. The 
works cover several acres of 
ground, and have very picturesque 
surroundings. They abut upon 
the main street of the village, 
which street is called after the 
resident partner, and is bordered 
by rows of tall Lombardy poplars. 
The Rue Holden-Crothers is an 
orderly well-kept street, extend- 
ing the whole length of the village. 
In the middle distance rise the 
substantial walls of the combing- 
sheds, and towering high above 
them can be seen the tall chimneys 
connected with the engine-houses. 
At the extreme end of the street 


.there is a row of pleasant-looking 


houses, with pretty gardens. This 
is called the ‘ English Row,’ from 
the fact that it is mostly occupied 
by the English portion of the 
Croix community, who number 
from 200 to 300 persons. Beyond 
the ‘ English Row’ stands the very 
French and very handsomechfteau 
which is the residence of Mr. Isaac 
H. Crothers, the managing part- 
ner. Atthe other end of the vil- 
lage, where the new colony inter- 
mingles with the old, there is a fine 
English church, built and mainly 
supported by the firm; and an 
English Mechanics’ Institute and 
an English school have been built 
in the same locality. Every pro- 
vision has been made by Messrs. 
Holden for promoting the social 
and moral welfare of their work- 
people. 

A branch line of railway runs 
direct into the works, putting 
them into communication with all 
parts of France; and long lines of 
trucks, piled up with bales of 
wool, are daily to be seen waiting 
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their turn for admission into the 
combing-precincts. Croix is fa- 
vourably situated, near to Roubaix 
and Tourcoing, and not far from 
the ancient town of Lille. 

The works at Rheims are con- 
structed on the same principle as 
those at Croix. The same éx- 
panse of walls enclosing several 
acres of machinery, and the same 
tall smoke-emitting chimneys, 
present themselves ; and the same 
care is taken of the social and 
spiritual comfort of the work- 
people. There is an English 
colony, an English school, and an 
English lecture- and reading-room ; 
and a handsome Wesleyan chapel, 
erected by the firm, stands close 
to the works, and forms quite an 
architectural feature. Mr. Jona- 


than Holden, the managing part- 
ner, lives in a large well-appointed 
mansion adjoining the works, as 
is the custom in that part of the 


country. 

It is worth while mentioning 
that the representatives of the 
firm at Croix and Rheims—Mr. IL. 
H. Crothers and Mr. Jonathan 
Holden—have both been created 
Chevaliers ofthe Legion of Honour, 
in recognition of the great services 
rendered to French industry by 
the firm of which they are such 
active members. 

There is a great contrast be- 
tween the working regulations 
which prevail in France and those 
which obtain in England. The 
French concerns of Messrs. Isaac 
Holden & Sons are kept in active 
working from six o'clock on the 
Monday morning to twelve o’clock 
on the Saturday evening. The 
engines run twenty-two and a half 
hours out of the twenty-four every 
day but Monday, and two relays 
of workpeople are employed, the 
day-hands working twelve hours 
and the night-hands ten hours per 
day. The latter receive the same 
amount of wages as the former, 
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the two hours’ shorter time being 
considered equivalent to higher 
pay for night-labour. Mr. Holden 
took over with him to France in 
1849 a few young English work- 
men, and from that time to the 
present there has always been a 
certain proportion of his own 
countrymen employed in the 
French concerns. The French 
workpeople, however, are active 
and industrious, and work con- 
tentedly and earnestly, and are 
easy and agreeable to manage 
when treated with respect and 
firmness. 

The Alston Works at Bradford 
are situated in the smoke-hued 
district of Thornton-road, where 
the worsted industry may be said 
to have been cradled. The estate 
comprises eight acres, the great 
shed alone, in which the different 
processes of woolcombing are 
carried on, containing not less 
than six acres of flooring. In 
appearance the Alston Works are 
solid, substantial, and dignified, 
being built of stone, and of far 
higher architectural pretensions 
than is usually the case in build- 
ings desifned merely for indus- 
trial purposes. Mr. Craig, the 
managing partner, has a residence 
adjoining the works, and this and 
a suite of commodious offices 
form the Thornton-road boundary 
of the concern. It is worthy of 
notice that, in connection with 
this establishment, Messrs. Hol- 
den, with characteristic persist- 
ency of endeavour, have obtained 
water (of which they use immense 
quantities in washing their wools) 
by sinking operations within their 
own premises. After spending 
10,0002. in this one direction, and 
boring to an extraordinary depth, 
they have succeeded in reaching 
a never-failing supply of water of 
the purest quality. 

Altogether, Messrs. Holden's 
woolcombing establishments are 
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entitled to be considered as 
amongst the greatest marvels of 
modern industry, and form a 
remarkable monument to the 
business sagacity and indomitable 
energy of their founder. As an 
example of what can be accom- 
plished by integrity of character, 
perseverance, inventive skill, and 
determined purpose, the career of 
Mr. Isaac Holden is one that may 
be studied with advantage. For 
thirty years, through difficulties 
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of the most harassing description, 
in the face of unworthy abuse 
and painful opposition, Mr. Hol- 
den held manfully and fixedly on 
to his one idea, and the result has 
been the achievement of a well- 
earned and honourable success. 
‘It's dogged that does it, say 
the north-country folk, of which 
we have a conspicuous instance in 
this wonderful career—step by step 
from the weaver’s ‘draw-boy’ to the 
ownership of a princely income. 


LOUISE. 


Birthdap Congratulation. 


ConGraTuLations in plenty, 

Some true, some false, I daresay, 
O beautiful sweet-and-twenty, 

Will be wafted to you to-day. 


Some will be borne in the covers 
Of letters with dainty scent ; 
And some in the vows of lovers 
With stammering blandishment ; 


Some from the lips of maiden 
Jealous and nice and untrue ; 

And some from the lips that are laden 
Merely with compliment due. 


But of wishes from aged or youthfal, 
Be they pleasant, or many, or few, 
Mine at the least shall be truthful, 
O lovable lovely Lou. 


And I will not recount the graces 
Of tress, or bosom, or arm, 

Nor dwell in words on your face’s 
Lovelight, and wonder, and charm. 


So with your well-wishes in plenty 
Take mine in poetical feet, 

For certain as you are twenty 
So certainly you are sweet, 
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PART I. 


INTRODUCTORY. 


For some time past it had been 
constantly rumoured in the fashion- 
able world of Paris, which was at 
length losing all patience, that a 
marriage was impending between 
Monsieur le Comte de Vieux- 
Castel, who traced his genealogy 
anterior to the days of St. 
Louis, and Mademoiselle Clotilde 
Leblanc, whose dot mounted up 
to a million of francs; and the 
painful state of suspense in which 
the female friends of the young 
lady had so long been kept was 
only recently put an end to by 
the issue of the accompanying card 
of invitation : 


‘Monsieurand Madame Leblanc 
have the honour to inform you 
of the approaching marriage of 
Mademoiselle Clotilde Leblanc, 
their daughter, with Monsieur le 
Comte Gontran de Vieux-Castel ; 
and beg that you will assist at 
the nuptial benediction, which will 
be given them at noon on Thurs- 
day the 20th instant in the church 
of St. Germain |’ Auxerrois.’ 


Before complying, however, 
with the above polite request to be 
present at a sacrifice which will be 
celebrated, we know, with unusual 
pomp, we propose to introduce 
the victims to the reader ; and this 
we are fortunately enabled to do 
through the medium of a letter 
of the bride’s, written, about a 
fortnight before her marriage, to 
an intimate friend and former 
schoolfellow of hers at the con- 
vent of the Sacré Coeur, whom 
she appears to have intrusted with 
certain little commissions pertain- 


ing to her wedding trousseau, as 
the Leblancs were not residing in 
Paris at the moment, but at their 
chateau in the department of the 
Orne, in the neighbourhood of the 
large sugar-factory, which was the 
principal source of Monsieur Le- 
blanc’s immense wealth. Here is 
the letter referred to : 


‘My little white rat, my little 
grass lamb, my spotless dove, you 
will not say I do not love you. 
Do you wish for more, my little 
roast chicken, my little mystical 
lizard—no, no; erase mystical 
lizard, there may be some impiety 
in it. The expression comes to 
me from my brother, and you 
know he is impiety itself, which 
is, as mamma says, “a cause of 
incessant and mortal despair to 
her ;” and, for my own part, I am 
decidedly of mamma’s opinion ; 
but what can one do? He is of age, 
and besides, he has only that one 
vice; for he neither smokes nor 
drinks absinthe, and I will there- 
fore pray for him. There are 
family burdens which have to be 
borne, are there not? Now give 
me your left cheek that I may 
kiss it, and your right that I may 
smack it. 

‘ Forafter distinctly telling youa 
rich and light peur! separating the 
scollop from the embroidery, you 
let the embroidery be put next the 
scollop, and the peurl behind; 
so that, ma belle mignonne, they 
are lost garments. One dare not 
look at them; I almost cried. 
Happily the two other cambrie 
chemises—chemises of ceremony 
—are great successes. A little 
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open, perhaps, the lace in front? 
What do you think? Still it has 
style, and one does not marry 
every day. . You will remember 
the bonnet, will you not, mig- 
nonne? An aerial nothing—that 
is understood. Gcntran—I call 
him by his Christian name, you 
see—has sent us the cachemires 
to choose from; the long one 
gave no trouble, but for the 
square one we had to have recourse 
to votes. Fortunately Monsieur 
le Curé was breakfasting with us 
that morning. He was heroic, 
and I could have kissed him. 

‘But, Monsieur le Curé,” I said 
to him, “since I tell you that 
palms are no longer worn—” 

“Really, mademoiselle, I was 
quite ignorant that the palms were 
passées ; in that case | incline to 
the opinion of Monsieur Leblanc, 
and should fall back upon the 
black with gold embroidery.” 

“ You would fall back upon it ? 
That would be fine! Why, the 
black has not an atom of style,” 
observed mamma. “He is, in- 
deed, astonishing, is Monsieur le 
Curé: he imagines he has only to 
turn to—” 

“ Pardon, madame ; I was per- 
fectly ignorant that style was 
lacking in that particular shawl. 
In this case it seems to me that I 
should scarcely hesitate about 
returning to the palms, unless—” 

“But no,no. Again, the palms 
have been finally dismissed.” 

* Then, ladies, I decline vot- 

‘Ah, what a funny scene, my 
dear, was this choice of the cache- 
mires! After all, it was of no 
great consequence which one I 
selected ; for, although these 
shawls are de rigueur in one’s 
trousseau, you know that they 
are never worn. Eventually I 
chose the one with the crimson 
ground. By the way, tell the 
laundress to hurry herself. I hear 


everything is going on well at the 
dressmaker’s. My aunt yesterday 
sent me my livre de messe, in 
advance, as you see ; it is a jewel 
of a book, with a ravishing bind- 
ing, all mother-of-pearl and silver, 
and in the middle my arms—a 
coronet with the martlet and the 
little machine beneath. I have 
not yet dared to ask Gontran 
what that represents. Yes, I am 
indeed happy, ma bonne chérie. 
Still you can understand that 
amidst all these preparations I 
sometimes lose my head, and that 
if I had not mamma to help me 
a little I should go crazy. A 
temporary ballroom is to be built 
in the park for the day of the 
contract, when papa presents 
mamma with a pair of magnificent 
horses. Chevet of the Palais 
Royal is to supply the breakfast ; 
it is simpler, you understand, as 
these people are accustomed to 


‘ this sort of thing. 


‘But you will say, “And the 
hero of the affair, Prince Charming 
—what about him ?”’ 

‘Well, he is, as I have more 
than once told you, a very gallant 
man, with a fine name, as you 
know : with respect to which do 
not omit to remind those stuck- 
up young ladies of the coronet 
over the cipher, or rather the in- 
terlacing ciphers, somewhat old- 
fashioned in shape, for they were 
my choice. Gontran has, more- 
over, religion and a lofty bearing ; 
you scent the marquis in him a 
mile off, although he is at present 
only a count. Let me kiss you 
en passant. He has refused in 
advance all the offers which the 
Government will not fail to make 
him ; he assured Monsieur le Curé 
of this yesterday. This manly con- 
duct on his part not a little con- 
tributed to win my father and my- 
self as well. It is courageous, 
you know, my dear, to confront the 
storm, and to say to one’s entire 
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country, “No; I refuse to ad- 
vance.” He thinks it would be 
opportune to send word of our 
marriage to his Holiness; and, 
indeed, as Gontran was once a 
colonel in his Holiness’s Zouaves 
—he fought at Patay, you know 
—we could scarcely do otherwise. 
But what is incontestably aristo- 
cratic about him is his foot, which 
is a woman’s and a man’s foot at 
the same time, with a tall and 
slender instep, and perched high 
upon the patent-leather heel. The 
creak of his boot, in fact, resem- 
bles the creak of no other; one 
divines from it that his is the 
foot of a man who might have 
buckled on the golden spur and 
gone to the Crusades, like his 
ancestors of old. This beauty of 
foot is the appanage of the younger 
branch of the family of my future 
husband. The elder branch are 
distinguished by their exquisitely- 
shaped nose, like the Bourbons. 

‘ As to the servants and stables 
at Gontran’s chateau, all that has 
‘been much neglected for some 
time past. You know that his 
fortune was somewhat impaired ; 
and he himself acknowledged to 
us yesterday evening, with charm- 
ing simplicity—in which, how- 
ever, one divined the true pride 
of race—that his chateau of Fort 
Vieux, which isa historical monu- 
ment of Sologne, as Monsieur le 
Curé has told me, has only the 
four walls standing. “But,” 
added he, “on the face of the 
stone which crowns the ruins of 
the entrance-gate is carved the 
scutcheon of my family, and that 
stone, I am proud to say, is in- 
tact.” 

‘He said this with such ease, 
tapping his boot with his cane as 
he spoke. Papa was as red as if 
he had just risen from the dinner- 
table, and I shared his emotion. 
Can you imagine this manor in 
ruins, these tall shattered towers, 
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this massive drawbridge, these 
immense moats ; and their repre- 
sentative, the master of all these 
poetical things, caressing his boot 
only two paces away from you? 

“ Monsieur le Comte,” said my 
father, rising, “ the stone of which 
you speak is alone worth five 
hundred thousand francs—for me, 
at least. I beg you to believe it. 
j.." 

‘It was embarrassing for papa, 
you understand. 

“Tt is worth more to me, Mon- 
sieur Leblanc,” replied Gontran, 
smiling, with his grand air. 

‘And he did well to answer 
thus; in his place I should have 
done the same, though that has no- 
thing to do with it. It was noble, 
was it not? 

“ We will build up the towers 
of Fort Vieux again,” said papa, 
as he kissed me that evening. 

‘He is good, poor papa, and 
mamma as well; but, as Gontran 
says sometimes, with the air of 
not wishing to touch upon it, there 
is in our park a slight smell of 
coal-smoke, which is no doubt 
perfectly true, as the factory is 
only just outside. I was, however, 
accustomed to this smell, and no 
longer noticed it. Now I should 
prefer receiving a slap to hearing 
that coal-smoke spoken of. When- 
ever Monsieur le Curé breakfasts 
here with Gontran, he puts on 
new bands, and says grace out 
loud; which so surprised Pierre 
the first time he heard him that 
he let fall the plate he held in his 
hand. Mamma was in such a 
rage, she was ready to have dis- 
charged him on the spot. This is 
what comes of turning workmen 
into footmen. 

‘ But I must conclude, ma belle 
mignonne. Hurry every one. Call 
at Erard’s about the grand piano ; 
and, above all, see that they put 
the little coronet over the cipher. 


With regard to the liveries, we 
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shall resume those of the family ; 
but I have an idea that one could 
rejuvenate these a little whilst 
still respecting ancient traditions. 
For instance, I should preserve 
the orange breeches and waistcoat, 
and transform the rusty brown 
coat, which, I must confess, does 
not particularly please me. 

* Do not call me “ my dear Com- 
tesse” any more in your letters. 
What a great child you are! Your 
watch is a fortnight too fast, ma 
belle chérie. 

‘Adieu; a thousand kisses.— 
Your CLOTILDE. 


‘P.S. I think he loves me a 
great deal.’ 


Everything being satisfactorily 
arranged, from the ‘ peur! separat- 
ing the scollop from the embroid- 
ery’ to the ‘coronet over the 
interlacing cipher,’ the marriage 
contract is duly signed, and the 
repas du contrat partaken of. The 
victims are now ready to undergo 
the ordeal of the civil marriage at 
the mairie of one of the principal 
arrondissements of Paris. 


AT THE MAIRIE. 


In France what is called the 
civil marriage is looked upon by 
most young ladies as an extreme- 
ly disagreeable formality, which 
might very well be dispensed with 
in their particular cases. They 
conceive that persons moving in 
good society, who can afford the 
expense of vocal music at their 
weddings and the laying down of 
crimson drugget on the church- 
steps, might surely be excused 
dancing attendance the day before 
at the anything but clean and 
stifling mairies. Even if the 
civil marriage is at all necessary, 
which they by no means admit, 
they consider the mayor might 
attend by appointment at the 
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parties’ own residences, exacting 
if necessary a fee for so doing, 
instead of requiring them to ap- 
pear before him simply to sign 
their names in a book, and listen 
while he rattles through certain 
extracts from the Code, which are 
& positive insult to their sex, con- 
cluding by boring them with a 
string of moral truisms respecting 
the duties of husband and wife to 
each other, which, if unobjection- 
able and even proper in the case 
of common people, are utterly 
wasted upon persons of position. 
Mademoiselle Clotilde Leblanc’s 
account of what transpired in her 
own case shows how trying all this 
must be to persons of the least 
refinement ; and English girls have 
reason to be grateful to the con- 
stitution under which they live 
that they have not to undergo 
similar humiliation to that which 
their French sisters, without ex- 
ception, are obliged to submit. 
This young lady remarks : 

‘It is no doubt undeniable that 
the marriage at the mairie has a 
certain importance ; still it is abso- 
lutely impossible for a delicate- 
minded person to regard it at all 
seriously. 1 have myself passed 
through it,’ she observes ; ‘ I have 
undergone, like others of my sex, 
this painful formality, and cannot 
revert to it without a feeling of 
humiliation. Scarcely descended 
from the carriage, I perceived to 
the right a muddy staircase, the 
walls at the foot of which were 
covered with placards of all sizes. 
My first thought was that I had 
done well in not putting on the 
robe froncée a la vierge which Pin- 
gat had sent home that very morn- 
ing. We mounted the staircase, 
and entered a long, dirty, badly- 
lighted corridor with a number of 
glass doors, on which I read 
“Pompes fundbres, Tournez le 
bouton,” “Expropriations,” “ Dé- 
cés, Frappez fort,” “ Réclamations,” 
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“ Naissances,” “ Salubrité,” &c. ; 
and at length, “‘ Mariages, Tournez 
s'il vous plait.” It was there that 
weentered in company withachild 
carrying a bottle of ink. The at- 
mosphere was hot and stifling, and 
almost turned me sick ; but happi- 
ly a servant in a blue livery came 
to excuse himself for not having 
shown us at once into the salon of 
M. le Maire, which it appearsserves 
as a first-class waiting-room on 
these occasions. I precipitated 
myself into it, as one precipitates 
oneself into a carriage when caught 
in a shower of rain. This salon 
of M. le Maire had a middle-class 
official air about it that greatly 
amused me. The timepiece was 
one of those which one gains at 
the lotteries of the Society of St. 
Vincent de Paul. I noticed also a 
barometer and a bookcase, which 
seemed to have been placed where 
it was to hide a door; and above 
the bookcase a bust of the Repub- 
lic in plaster. In the centre of 
the apartment was a long table 
covered with a green cloth spotted 
with ink in several places. Imagine 
the salon of a dentist who has 
been a notary, and you will have 
an idea of what the room was like. 
Almost immediately after we 
entered, two individuals, looking 
as like a pair of cashiers at a Ma- 
gasin de Nouveautés as it was pos- 
sible for them to do, brought in a 
couple of registers, which they 
opened and commenced writing 
in. Every now and then they 
kept leaving off to ask our names, 
ages, Christian names, &c., and 
then continued writing, saying in 
a low tone to one another, ** Semi- 
colon between the conjoints ;” 
“ fresh line for parents ;” “ capital 
letter for occupation ;” “ day of the 
month in words.” When they 
had finished, one read what he 
had been writing out aloud through 
his nose. I understood absolutely 
nothing of it except that my name 


and that of my conjoint were 
constantly mentioned. A pen was 
now presented to us, and we signed 
our names, At this moment two 
o'clock struck by the timepiece of 
Monsieur le Maire, and I had an 
appointment with my dressmaker 
to alter my corsage, which I was 
anxious above all things to keep. 

“Ts it finished?’ asked I of Gon- 
tran, who, to my great astonish- 
ment, looked very pale. 

“ Notyet,” replied he ; “wehave 
now to go into the Salle des 
Mariages.” 

‘We entered a large empty room 
with great bare walls, having 
another plaster bust of the Re- 
public above an oak stage, some 
long forms, and an armchair or 
two behind them. Everything 
was covered with dust. I thought 
we were in a third-class waiting- 
room, and I could not help glane- 
ing inquiringly at mamma and 
my aunts, who were full of gaiety 
on seeing these bare benches. 
The gentlemen, on the contrary, 
all looked grave, and Gontran, I 
thought, seemed slightly nervous. 
That corsage of mine, which it 
was impossible I could wear 
until it was altered, haunted me, 
and I felt considerably relieved 
when I saw the Maire make his 
appearance through a little door. 
He looked both insignificant and 
awkward in his black coat, which 
was much too large for him, and 
which his scarf caused to puff out, 
as it were. He was nevertheless 
a very respectable man, who had 
amassed an honourable fortune by 
the sale of spring mattresses and 
iron bedsteads ; still it is difficult 
to realise the idea of this little, 
embarrassed, badly -dressed, timid 
man, with a word pronounced 
hesitatingly, uniting myself and 
Gontran in eternal bonds. What 
made the matter more ridiculous 
was that at this precise moment 
I recognised the Maire was the 
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very image of my pianoforte-tuner. 
These sort of things are constantly 
happening to me, and I bit my 
lip till the blood came in order 
not to burst out laughing. Mon- 
sieur le Maire, after having bowed 
to us as a man in a white cravat 
and without his hat ordinarily 
bows, that is to say sillily, blew 
his nose, evidently to the satis- 
faction of his two arms, which up 
to this moment he had not known 
what to do with, and then went 
quickly through the little cere- 
mony. First of all he recited pre- 
cipitately several passages from 
the Code, indicating as he went 
on the numbers of the particular 
paragraphs, from which I vaguely 
understood that I was threatened 
with the gendarmes if I did not 
blindly submit to the orders, 
fancies, whims, and caprices of 
my husband, and if I did not 
follow him everywhere he chose 
to take me, even if it were up a 
sixth story in the Rue Mouffetard. 
Twenty times I was on the point 
of interrupting, and saying, ‘‘ But 
permit me, Monsieur le Maire, to 
observe that those words are 
scarcely polite towards me; be- 
sides which, you must yourself 
know there isn’t common sense in 
them.” But I restrained myself, 
feeling that it would be an impro- 
per proceeding on my part to 
intimidate a magistrate in the 
performance of what was only his 
duty, and who seemed, moreover, 
in a hurry to conclude. Besides, 
I thought of my appointment, 
and the misfitting corsage of my 
wedding-dress. ‘The Maire con- 
sidered it necessary to add some 
observations on the duties of hus- 
band and wife, society, love of 
offspring, and similar topics; but 
all these fine things, which would 
have made me cry under other 
circumstances, seemed grotesque 
to listen to from the lips of a little 
retired dealer in patent spring 


mattresses, uttered too in a kind 
of third-class waiting-room, with 
all the various inscriptions on the 
doors of the adjoining apartments 
present to my mind, and I had 
the greatest difficulty in restrain- 
ing myself from laughing out 
loud. 

‘ At last the Maire lent forward, 
and said, 

“M. le Comte Gontran de 
Vieux-Castel, you swear to take 
for wife Mademoiselle Clotilde 
Leblanc ?” 

‘ Gontran bowed, and answered 
“ yes” with perfect nonchalance ; 
and yet he has since admitted to 
me that he never experienced 
more lively emotion than he did 
when pronouncing that little 
word. 

“Mademoiselle Clotilde Le- 
blanc,” added the magistrate, turn- 
ing towards me, “ you swearto take 
for husbaud M, le Comte Gontran 
de Vieux-Castel ?” 

‘I smiled and bowed, saying to 
myself, “‘ Certainly I do, for it is 
for that express purpose that I 
came here.” 

‘ This was all. I was now mar- 
ried, it appears. Papa and mam- 
ma clasped each other's hands like 
people who had not seen one 
another for twenty years, and 
could hardly refrain from crying. 
I don’t know how it was I did 
not share their emotion; but it 
may have been because I was so 
hungry that I was obliged to stop 
the carriage at the pastry-cook’s 
before going to the dressmaker’s. 
It was my last girl’s tart.’ 


THE MORNING OF THE SACRIFICB. 


CxioTiLpe’s narrative thus pro- 
ceeds : 

‘The next day was the great 
day, and when I woke it was hard- 
ly light. I opened the door lead- 
ing into the salon, and found my 
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wedding-dress spread out on the 
sofa, with the folded veil beside it, 
and my headdress in a white box. 
Nothing was wanting. I was 
feverish, excited, uneasy, happy, 
trembling, like a soldier must feel 
on the morning of a battle, when 
he is almost certain of being 
decorated. I thought neither of 
my past nor of my future, but 
was entirely absorbed by the idea 
of the approaching ceremony ; of 
this sacrament, the most solemn 
of all in our Church ; of the sacred 
oath which I was about to take ; 
and also by the thought of the 
crowd of people who would come 
dressed out to the church in order 
to catch a sight of me in passing. 

‘We breakfasted very early. 
My father had on his boots, his 
dress trousers, white cravat, and 
dressing-gown. My mother was 
also half dressed. It seemed to 
me that the servants served me 
with more than their habitual 
attention, and treated me with 
much greater respect. I even 
recollect that Marie said to me, 
‘Madame remembers the _hair- 
dresser is waiting?” ‘“ Madame !” 
Excellent girl ; Ihave not forgot- 
ten it. 

‘I found it impossible to eat 
anything ; my throat was parched, 
and I felt shudders of impatience 
all over me—something like the 
sensation one experiences when 
one is very thirsty, and is waiting 
for the sugar in the eau sucré to 
melt. The marriage of Clemen- 
tine flitted through my mind ; the 
sound of the organ pealed on my 
ears all the time I was being 
dressed. The hairdresser, who 
alsocalled me “ Madame,” executed 
a coiffure so happily that I remem- 
ber saying to myself, “ This augurs 
well ; this coiffure is a good omen.” 
I checked Marie, who wanted to 
lace my stays tighter than usual. 
I was aware that white makes one 
look stouter, and that Marie was 
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not wrong ; still I was afraid of its 
driving the blood to the head, and 
I have always had a horror of 
brides looking as if they had just 
risen from table. Religious emo- 
tions should be too profound to 
betray themselves otherwise than 
by pallor. It is stupid to blush 
under particular circumstances. 

‘When I was dressed 1 passed 
into the salon, so as to have more 
room to walk my skirt about a 
little. Papa and Gontran were 
already there, conversing respect- 
ing the correct attire for a mar- 
riage ceremony, and Gontran 
frankly declared he preferred the 
English frock-coat to our evening- 
dress, though he dared not be the 
first to inaugurate such a revolu- 
tion in fashion. It would appear 
that the newspapers had quite a 
long controversy on the subject a 
short time back. As I entered, 
papa remarked that he hoped the 
carriages would soon arrive. 

**O, they will be here very 
shortly,” replied Gontran ; “ [drove 
round in my brougham.” 

“What about the ‘ Salu- 
taris’!—you charge yourself with 
everything—and the pitce de 
mariage ?” 

‘| have the ring allright ; but, 
good gracious, whatever have I 
done with my billet de confession ? 
O, I recollect; I put it away in 
my cigar-case,” &. 

‘They both spoke very fast, ges- 
ticulating like people who are up 
to their eyes in business. Gontran 
on perceiving me advanced and 
kissed my hand; and whilst the 
Semmes de chambre, squatted on 
the ground around me, were 
smoothing my skirt, and the hair- 
dresser was shortening the tulle 
of my veil, he said to me in a 
hoarse voice, 

“Youlook charming, chére amie.” 

‘He did not at all think of what 
he was saying, and I answered, 
equally mechanically, 
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“ Do you think so? Don't make 
the veil too short, Monsieur Syl- 
varin ; and, Marie, do not forget 
the bow of the corsage.” 

“When one has to see to every- 
thing on an occasion like this, one 
needs more than all one’s usual 
presence of mind. 

‘Iremembered Gontran’s hoarse- 
ness, and said to myself, 

“Surely he must have a cold ; 
it is evident he has had his hair 
cut too short.” 

‘ At this moment papa spoke to 
him on the subject, and he ad- 
mitted everything, and with a 
slightly embarrassed smile asked 
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papa to lend him an extra pocket- 
handkerchief. 

‘It was very silly of me, but I 
felt vexed; and I remember on 
descending the staircase, with the 
skirt of my dress held up behind 
me, saying to myself, 

“T hope to goodness Gontran 
will never have the indiscretion 
to sneeze under the canopy.” 

‘We entered the carriage. I felt 
that every one was looking at me, 
as I saw in the street beyond the 
porte cochére quite a crowd of peo- 
ple. What I felt is impossible to 
describe, but it was something 
delicious.’ 
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We are told that imitation is the 
sincerest flattery, and if this be 
the case, the Frenchman ought 
by no means to feel his self-love 
wounded at the homage his coun- 
try nowadays meets with at our 
hands. It was once the distinctive 
characteristic of England that she 
was not like other continental 
nations. Her manners, her tastes, 
her architecture, the habits of her 
men, the dresses of her women, 
were all very different from the 
customs that reigned abroad. It 
might be difficult at first sight to 
distinguish between a Frenchman 


and an Italian, a Spaniard and a 
Portuguese, a Russian and a Ger- 
man ; but an Englishman carried 
unmistakably his nationality in 
his face, his walk, and the manner 


in which he took off his hat. As 
we were cut off from other coun- 
tries by our insulated position, so 
were our inhabitants cut off from 
other people by their insulated 
tastes and characteristics. We 
piqued ourselves upon being 
cleaner in our habits, more refined 
in our sanitary arrangements, man- 
lier in our tastes and sports, and at 
heart more moral and religious in 
our approval and condemnation 
of things. We thought that in 
the ‘foreigner’ there was little 
calculated to excite our envy or 
admiration, and by the word 
‘foreigner’ we generally signified 
the Frenchman. France was our 
hereditary foe; she was always 
threatening our shores ; she was 
the disturber of the peace of 
Europe; her wit had severely 
satirised the institutions of our 


country, and between the two 
nations little love was lost. To 
the Frenchman we were la perfide 
Albion, a nation of shopkeepers, 
a people with no taste for the 
fine arts, puritanical in our creed, 
and good only to breed horses and 
brew beer. To the ‘ honest John 
Bull type’ of Englishman the son 
of Gaul had the manners of a 
dancing-master, the morals of a 
courtesan, the dress and appear- 
ance of a billiard-marker—a man 
filthy in his personal habits, ef- 
feminate in his tastes, and one 
whose favourite food was frogs and 
whose favourite drink was sugar- 
and-water. 

However, thanks to steam and 
electricity, our prejudices have 
undergone considerable modifica- 
tion, and, instead of despising the 
Frenchman, we now run to the 
other extreme, and import many of 
his customs with most of his wines 
to our shores. Slowly but surely 
our English institutions are be- 
coming Frenchified. Our fashions 
are copied from those in Paris ; 
our cooks serve up French dishes ; 
the most modest restaurant thinks 
it incumbent upon itself to trans- 
late its thoroughly English bill of 
fare into the language of France ; 
every hotel that comes into exist- 
ence offers us that most dull and 
dreary of all festivities, an Eng- 
lish table d’héte ; thin sour wines, 
maliciously labelled clarets and 
burgundies, have ousted old Oc- 
tober ale and old dry port from 
the cellar; the startling views of 
domesticity so dear to the French 
novelist and playwriter have been 
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introduced into our fiction and up- 
on our stage. In spite of the trea- 
cheries of our climate, the familiar 
café of the boulevards has been 
transported into certain of our 
streets ; the games at cards that 
are now most popular with our 
youth are those that are freely 
played in the cercles of Paris; 
whilst the one great stronghold of 
the country, the English Sunday, 
is gradually being transformed by 
the social hospitalities of the 
fashionable and the efforts of the 
philanthropist into that of the con- 
tinent. 

Iam not for a moment saying 
that these changes are an improve- 
ment or the reverse. I simply 
state a fact patent to all—that our 
institutions are becoming Frenchi- 
fied. And la belle France has paid 
us a similar compliment. As we 
have adopted, or flatter ourselves 
that we have adopted, her toi- 
lettes, her vintages, her cookery, 
her gaiety, her morality, her games 
of chance, so she has introduced 
our Turf nomenclature into her 
language, our stallions into her 
stud, our jockeys into her stable, 
the strain of our hounds into her 
packs, pale ale into her liquors, 
the wares of Savile-row into her 
sartorial establishments, and built 
her carriages upon English lines. 
The result of this reciprocity has 
been to create in both nations a 
class of men which, whilst ma- 
ligning the habits and institutions 
of its own country, blindly wor- 
ships all that belongs to its neigh- 
bour. We have at Paris the 
Frenchman who so warmly ad- 
mires our club-life in Pall Mall, 
the beauty of our women, the 
breed of our horses, the freedom 
of our government, the manliness 
of our tield sports, the cleanliness 
of our tastes, that, surveying his 
own fair land from Picardy to 
Gascony, and from Brittany to 
Franche Comté, he finds it stale, 
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flat, and unprofitable, and that out 
of England there is nothing wor- 
thy of envy or acceptance. At 
London we have the man who is 
always instituting comparisons 
between our capital and Paris, 
very much to the disadvantage of 
the former, who curses our climate, 
our architecture, our ill-dressed 
women, our ill-dressed dishes, our 
servility to the powers that be, 
our vulgarity, our mock-modesty, 
our puritanical habits, our inappre- 
ciation of all true art ; our love of 
beer, which makes us gross ; our 
love of field sports, which makes 
us brutal—in short, everything 
that belongs to us and our country. 

Prominent among this band of 
Anglophobists is Luttrell Chi- 
chester, who, on the very few occa- 
sions that he visits ‘ that damned 
city of yours,’ as he is pleased to 
call the London of his fathers, 
makes his home at the Caravan- 
serail. A younger son, he was 
passing his time as one of the 
second secretaries of her Majesty's 
Embassy at Vienna, copying de- 
spatches, and making a précis of 
reports touching the growth and 
development of Austrian com- 
merce, when, by the whim of a 
cousin, he became the heir to a 
fair property situated in the not 
very beautiful district of East 
Lincolnshire. To quit diplomacy, 
to let his newly acquired estate, 
and to settle in Paris were, as the 
novelists say, the work of a 
moment. To be in Paris, and of 
Paris, had always been the ambi- 
tion of Chichester. When inthe 
diplomatic service he had exerted 
all his interest to be attached to 
our embassy at that gay capital ; 
but the Fates and the Foreign 
Office had declined to listen to 
his wishes. He had been sent to 
Stuttgardt, then to Dresden, then 
—this exchange was delightful— 
to Ispahan, and then to Vienna ; 
but never once had he had occa- 
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sion to don his diplomatic uniform 
at a ball or /evée at the Tuileries. 
Thus as soon as he was a free man, 
and his bankers’ book permitted 
him to enjoy to the full all the 
fascinations of life, he made Paris 
his home. 

He was precisely the man to 
enjoy the pursuits and pleasures 
of this the gayest of cities— 
the gayest because it is not only 
the capital of France, but the 
capital of Europe. He was a Ca- 
tholic, but his religion sat light- 
ly upon him, never pricking his 
conscience or interfering with his 
amusements, yet always ready to 
soothe him when bilious or disap- 
pointed; it was not a curb ora 
fetter, but an anodyne. He was 
well-read in the sense that a 
Frenchman is well-read; he was 
familiar with the light literature 
of most countries ; he knew most 
of the great tragedies and comedies 
that had been written ; he was 
well up in modern history ; he had 
a good practical acquaintance 
with geography and political 
economy ; he had a keen apprecia- 
tion of wit and humour; and he 
knew enough Latin to read the 
Odes of Horace. He was an epi- 
cure ; he was fond of amusement ; 
he was addicted very far from 
wisely to the society of the fair 
sex ; and he could give and swal- 
low any amount of flattery. Be- 
tween him and the typical 
Englishman there was little in 
common. There was a touch of 
effeminacy in the tastes and habits 
of Luttrell Chichester. He was 
fond of ostentation, and was per- 
fectly free from our national 
mauvaise honte. He cared far 
more to flirt in a boudoir than to 
ride across country. Spending a 
great deal of time over his personal 
appearance, and setting up for a 
lady-killer of the most seductive 
description, he was never so hap- 
py as when surrounded by women, 


complimenting them, escorting 
them, and carrying out their be- 
hests. To such a man—whose for- 
tune permitted him to gamble at 
his cercle, whose birth and religion 
did not exclude him from the well- 
winnowed assemblies of the Fau- 
bourg St. Germain, who was well 
introduced into the amusing and 
cosmopolitan society of the capital 
—Paris possessed attractions such 
as no other city could offer. After 
a couple of winters, Chichester 
resolved to look upon France as 
his home, and to substitute Paris 
for London. 

For all practical purposes, he is 
now as complete a Frenchman as 
if he had never been born this side 
of the Channel. He rents a flat 
near the Champs Elysées, and a 
small chateau near Fontainebleau. 
He is a member of the Bébé Club. 
He swears fealty to the white flag, 
and is the most loyal of those 
who regard Henri Cinq as their 
king. In his dress, and in the 
appointments of his chambers 
and of his country seat, he slavish- 
ly imitates the fashions of the land 
of his adoption. He eschews the 
society of the English at Paris. 
He trims his hair, shaves his 
cheeks, and curls his moustache 
like a Frenchman. He takes his 
two meals a day like a Frenchman. 
He interests himself alone in 
French politics, and works himself 
into a passion when the German 
victories, the annexation of Alsace 
and Lorraine, and the movements 
of M. Gambetta are mentioned. 
When he has occasion to speak 
English, he shrugs his shoulders 
and gesticulates like the true Gaul ; 
and when he talks to an English- 
man of England, he alludes to her 
as ‘your country.’ He has ob- 
tained a title from the Pope, and 
has blossomed forth into the 
Chevalier Chichestére. Ashamed 
of our island and avoiding her 
people, he has so identified himself 
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with French interests and French 
manners, that when he is called 
un Anglais he feels himself in- 
sulted. It must be admitted, 
however, that his impersonation 
of the Frenchman is a great his- 
trionic success; he both speaks 
the language and looks the cha- 
racter to perfection. 

When Chichester enters the 





Caravanserai during one of his 
short visits to London, the waiters 
always look upon him as one of 
our distinguished foreign mem- 
bers, and treat him accordingly. 
He wears a peculiar hat, very 
shiny, very narrow brimmed, and 
very arched ; he looks at life out of 
the lenses of a pince-nez ; a heavy 
moustache falls over his mouth, 





whilst a little mouche (it was an 
imperial, you know, in the days 
of the Empire ; now, under the Re- 
public, it is a mouche—how sugges- 
tive this is of man’s fidelity!) nes- 
tles in the curve above the chin; 
his cheeks are blue and shaven 
like those of a priest ; very loose 
all-round collars, with a spotted 
tie made into a bow, with wide 
pendulous ends, encircle his neck ; 
his cutaway coat and waistcoat 


have that peculiar tightness and 
inelegance of the Parisian tailor ; 
the trousers, often wonderful in 
pattern (lavender and the Macken- 
zie tartan for choice), fit tight to 
the leg, and fall over a snow-white 
pair of gaiters ; whilst the boots 
are short and very broad at the 
toes. No wonder that men accus- 
tomed to the works of art of 
Poole, Lock, and Thomas regard 
Chichester as a foreigner. As he 
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walks up our morning-room he 
adopts a little mincing gait ; when 
he talks to you or sits down to 
read the newspaper he puts him- 
self into attitudes ; and when he 
has occasion to find fault, he 
pouts and waves his hands like a 
girl. The wags at the Caravanserai 
have christened him Henrietta. 
He is a source of great amuse- 
ment to many of the members. In 
his diatribes against England there 
is no affectation of animosity ; he 
really and unfeignedly detests the 
country, its climate, institutions, 
and inhabitants. When he takes 
his walks abroad he returns to the 
club sick at heart and sincerely 
disgusted. He has seen toilettes 
that have made his fastidious 


nerves shudder as if he had lis- 
tened to a false note in music; 
the dust has gone into his eyes 
and down his throat ; the water- 
ing-carts have flooded the land 


where he wants to cross the road. 
‘We lay the dust,’ he says, with 
his girlish pout ; ‘ you make mud.’ 
The hot streets have been un- 
shaded by trees, whilst no cool 
enticing café has been there to 
offer him repose and refreshment ; 
he has been shaken about in a 
dirty and miserably-hung cab ; he 
has been bored by the dead-level 
of dulness and monotony that is 
everywhere visible. ‘ No wonder,’ 
he says, as he takes up the Figaro, 
‘that you boast of your home life 
in this damned country of yours, 
for nobody who could help it 
‘would ever go out of doors.’ He 
dines out at the houses of his sis- 
ters, and at the houses of friends 
he feels bound once a year to 
meet, and he mourns over the bad 
wines hé-has to drink, the indi- 
gestible dislies that he has to eat, 
the bad ventilation of the rooms, 
the solemnity of the men, and the 
want of tact ofthe women. ‘To 
thoroughly appreciate Bignon’s,’ 
he sneers, ‘ you must have dined 
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in England. To know what dress 
is without taste, what conversation 
is without sparkle, what hospi- 
tality is without grace, you must 
enter London seciety.’ 

We take him to the theatres ; we 
show him Mr. and Mrs. Bancroft, 
we show him Mr. and Mrs. Kendal, 
we show him Mr. Hare, we show 
him Mr. Irving; we ask him to weep 
over our tragedies, to laugh over 
our comedies, and to split his sides 
over our burlesques ; but his face 
never relaxes its rigid expression 
of utter boredom. ‘Mon Dieu, 
and those are your actors and ac- 
tresses !’ he yawns, as he quits the 
theatre. ‘ What a pity it is you 
do things by halves! You get 
your plays from Paris; why not 
get youractors? If he wishes to 
dine away from the club, where, 
he plaintively asks, can he go? 
At his beloved Paris he has the 
Café Anglais (I have dined with 
him there in No. 16—or rather sat 
down to dinner, for dyspepsia does 
not permit me to indulge—and can 
speak of him most favourably as 
a host), the Maison Dorée, Big- 
non’s, and several other haunts 
well known to the French gour- 
met. ‘ Whilst here,’ he cries, ‘your 
best restaurants, now that Fran- 
catelli is dead, would be a disgrace 
even to the Palais Royal.’ It is 
impossible to please him ; every- 
thing he sees, everything we do, 
everything we praise, is a mistake, 
and gives rise to the ridicule of 
Europe. Like ancient Rome and 
ancient Greece, like Venice and 
Spain, England has seen her best 
days, and is fast going to wreck 
and ruin. ‘Sapristi/ he says, with 
his girlish gesticulations, ‘ you are 
a droll people! In your news- 
papers and at your clubs you 
imagine yourselves a powerful na- 
tion, and that your voice is a po- 
tent ene in the councils of Europe. 
Yet cross the Channel, and what 
notice do you find any of the 
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Powers taking of the views and 
feeling of England? Rien/ You 
are a shop, not a barrack, and 
what else can you expect? You 
look upon politics only through 
the medium, of commercial inter- 
ests, and then wonder at the de- 
cline of your national prestige. 
You encourage pusillanimity, and 
call it arbitration. You weaken 
strength, and call it reduction. 


You impair efficiency, and call it 
economy. You exchange a patriotic 
aristocracy for a mischievous mid- 
dle class, and then wonder at mis- 
government. You ridicule Protec- 
tion, and then wonder at commer- 
cial panics and agricultural dis- 
tress. You legalise trades-unions, 
and then marvel at the antagonism 
between labour and capital. You 
sanction the freedom of the press, 
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and then are astonished at the 
spread of sedition. Mon Dieu, 
your country is going to the devil, 
and it won't be much of a catch 
when he gets it!’ Luttrell Chi- 
chester, I fear, will. 

He is particularly wrath with 
the conduct of the English who 
visit his fondly cherished city. 
He objects to the style of dress 
they adopt, to their open contempt 


of the manners of the country, to 
their arrogance, brutality, and 
utter want of savoir-faire, 
‘Why, if you were Germans,’ 
he sneers, ‘ you could not behave 
worse! Why walk about the 
Boulevards as if you were going 
out cover-shooting? Why, when 
you dine together, talk at the top 
of your voice, and let all Paris 
know that you are English? Why 
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refuse to be courteous to a man 
or woman simply because he or 
she happens to stand behind a 
counter? Why, when shut up at 
a railway station waiting for your 
luggage, or standing at a box-office 
waiting for a ticket for the theatre, 
or at a review, or on the race- 
course, always insist in the loudest 
of tones upon the superiority of 
your own institutions, and make 
yourselves thoroughly objection- 
able to all around you? At Paris 
you are simply hated, and if it 
were not for your money you 
would be treated with marked 
disrespect.’ 

* You are quite right to stand 
up for Paris,’ replies a youngster, 
who has just entered upon his 
forensic career as judge’s marshal ; 
‘it is the jolliest place out! IfI 
had my way I'd be like you, and 
live over there. Give me an invite 
at Easter, Chichester.’ 


‘Paris the jolliest place out!’ 
sardonically laughs Chichester, 
‘That is the way with you young 


fellows. Pray what do you know 
of Paris? You put up at an hotel 
where a Parisian never enters ; you 
walk arm-in-arm along the Boule- 
vards, and, inspired by the ro- 
mances of Paul de Kock and Xavier 
de Montépin, imagine that you are 
to enter imto an intrigue with the 
first great lady you meet in your 
promenade ; you drive to the Bois 
or up and down the Champs 
Elysées in a two francs and a half 
fly ; you dine by yourselves, and 
drink too much at the Café 
Anglais or at Bignon’s, and then, 
flushed and noisy, you sally forth 
to a theatre, where you don’t 
understand the language, or to 
the Mabille or the Closerie des 
Lilas, where you do understand 
the language, and finish your day 
with a supper at Brébant’s, in 
society which even the clerk of a 
notaire would consider compromis- 
ing. And then you say there is 
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no place like Paris, and flatter 
yourselves you know what life in 
Parisis! You bring no letters of 
introduction with you; you do 
not know a single lady of fashion 
to ask you toa dance or to dinner; 
you belong to none of the cercles ; 
you are not acquainted with a 
single political or literary cele- 
brity to show you any attention ; 
and yet you return to London and 
say, “ Awfully jolly place, Paris ! 
Know every inch of it! Never 
was more amused in my life! 
You go and see Niniche.”’ 

Chichester, however, is one of 
the few Englishmen who really is 
acquainted with Paris. He has 
been good enough to invite me 
to stay with him both at his 
chambers and at his charming 
little country seat. Under his 
auspices I am able to form some 
idea of what Parisian life is. He 
takes me into society, which I am 
not surprised.to find is very dif- 
ferente.from that depicted by 
certain«movelists and dramatic 
authors; at his hospitable break- 
fast - table one meets authors, 
agtorspand the ‘curled darlings’ 
ofthe Bebé and the Jockey Club; 
he mag ang me at the green- 
Frangais ; he has 

ed px he for me to listen 

to debates at Versailles; and, 
thanks to him, I have sat amongst 
the crush on the admission of an 
Academician. He drives me to 
neighbouring races in his drag— 
driving like a Frenchman, with 
his arms sticking out from his 
sides, and his body well forward ; 
he puts my name down as an 
honorary member at a cercle, where 
I can play baccarat if it pleases 
me to the most unlimited extent ; 
he tells me what to see, whom to 
know, and what to avoid. He is 
as different a companion in France 
as a London fog is from an Italian 
sky. Bright, cheery, amusing, 
full of anecdote and geniality, he 
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has little in common with the 
discontented, dyspeptic, surly 
denizen of Pall Mall that he is 
when in England. 

But to see him at his best 
you must stay with him at his cha- 
teau near Fontainebleau. There 
he is the complete French coun- 
try gentleman, as on the Boule- 
vards he is the complete fldneur. 
Dressed in a suit of yellow 
jean, with a large Leghorn straw 
hat on his head, he goes pot- 
tering about his trim gardens, 


pauvres are very liberal. As be- 
comes a Legitimist, and one on 
whom the pious regions of the 
Faubourg St. Germain smile 
kindly, in the country he is most 
respectable, and never misses 
attending high mass on Sundays 
or on the great festivals, acting as 
escort to some high dame engaged 
in collecting une quéte. In Paris 
he does as he pleases, but in the 
country he has to set an example. 
When Ja chasse sets in, Chichester 
is in great force. In the coverts 
around he has plenty of birds, 


with their succession of terraces, 
formal flower-beds, mimic foun- 
tains, and yews cut into all man- 
ner of fantastic shapes, whilst the 
shaved poodle trots by his side ; 
or else he pays a visit to his little 
home farm, well stocked with 
Breton cows, Auvergne sheep, 
pigs from Westphalia, Spanish 
poultry, and white huge-flanked 
Norman horses. He is a kind 
landlord, and is on excellent terms 
with the curé of the village, to 
whom his donations pour les 
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but.it must be admitted that the 
pheasants and partridges have 
little to fear. Not only is Chiches- 
ter a wretched shot, but the guests 
he fills his house with are little 
better. His shooting-parties are 
very delicious. The petits crevés 
and the gommeux, who dawdle 
over breakfast, gorgeously attired 
in dark-green coats, black-velvet 
caps, jack-boots, and couteau de 
chasse at their waistbelts, are in 
no hurry for the sport. They 
chat, smoke cigarettes, look at 
themselves in the glass, and then, 
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when the morning is fast dissolving 
into the afternoon, make up their 
minds to face the cold air. Each 
one has his man behind him with 
a couple of guns; but the young 
Gauls are far more accustomed to 
the pavement of Paris than the 
ridge and furrow of the fields, or 
the yielding leafy rides in the 
woods. They do not attempt to 
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keep in line ; they never think of 
preserving silence ; they point the 
barrels of their breechloaders at 
each other with a charming con- 
tempt for the consequences of man- 
slaughter ; they blaze into a thick 
cover heedless of dogs, beaters, or 
a brother sportsman ; and if they 
make a bag, which we should con- 
sider most moderate if it fell to one 











gun, they are in ecstasies. They 
want female society, music, or 
absinthe to wake them up and 
give them energy ; and I am sure 
in their heart of hearts they curse 
the damp, the cold, and long for 
the evening and to bid for the 


bank at baccarat. It was the 
same when they went out hunt- 
ing. Attired in a costume some- 
thing between a circus-master and 
an Odd Forester, they were only 


happy when riding to cover or 
when saying charming nothings 
to the fair amazons who turned up 
at the meet ; but when the hounds 
were thrown i in by the huntsman 
into a furze-brake, and when the 
music of their tongues plainly told 
that the fox had been found, then 
the Frenchmen looked uncomfort- 
able. They fidgeted about, altered 
their stirrups, and, before they 
had made up their minds to jump 





At a Ball. 


a two-feet ditch, men, horses, and 
hounds were fields ahead, and 
our ‘sportsmen’ were hopelessly 
thrown out. - 

No, Chichester, mon ami, in 
spite of all your teaching, give me 
old England! Johnny Crapaud 


may be very well in his way. 
I grant you he is very amusing 
and generally very lively; but he 
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wants ballast, he promises more 
than he performs, his sincerity is 
not to be depended upon, he is 
not wholesome in many of his 
tastes, and he is too fond of ‘a 
gallery’ and of showing off to be 
really in earnest or really manly. 
John Bull, with all his faults, is 
the more sterling of the two, as 
he always was and always will be. 





AT A BALL. 


—— 


O, races fair are gathered there, 
And Beauty scatters her rays on all ; 
Old loves are crossed, fresh hearts are lost 
And sought for vainly everywhere 
At a ball! 


Whither they go we scarcely know, 

For they have wandered beyond recall ; 

Taking a rest in many a breast, 

Perhaps to perish, or perhaps to grow 
At a ball! 


Bright eyes glance in the mazy dance, 
And soft low words are spoken withal : 
Should these take root, who knows what loot 
Is made in the way of hearts, by chance, 

At a ball? 


Do all forget, soon after the set 
Has broken, and partners ‘go to the wall,’ 
Sweet whispers low? I say, ‘O no! 
For one I heard I can hear as yet 
At a ball 


And often think, do fools still drink 
The nectar of honeyed words—nay gall, 
That filled me then, most foolish of men, 
And led me close to proposal’s brink, 

At a ball? 


For now I see that Victorine B 
Thought it,a joke my heart to enthrall ; 
Her own was unhurt, she was only a flirt ; 
Alas, it was very far different with me 

At a ball! 
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‘Now then, gentlemen ; lot 45. 
It’s lot 45 that’s up. And how 
much for it, gentlemen? 80/.? 
80/. by all means. And 82-10; 
thank you. And 85; and 87-10; 
and 90. 90% Any advance on 
90% Is 90all? All? Going, then, 
at 90. Going at 90; going; 
going” Thud. 

It is 62 lbs. weight of ostrich 
feathers that ‘go’ for these ninety 
sovereigns — 62 lbs. weight of 
(technically) ‘medium and short 
black,’ ‘ medium and short drab,’ 
‘mixed.’ They have been im- 
ported in one ‘case ; the marks 
of it, H. S.; the contents de- 
scribed indiscriminately as ‘ quan- 
tity.’ So this species (and condi- 
tion) of ostrich feather has a prime 
value in the home market of 
about 30s. per lb., or ls. 10}d. 
per oz. ; and it lets the old ques- 
tion of, ‘Is a pound of feathers as 
much asa pound of lead? be, in 
one sense, definitely settled. A 
pound of feathers is so very much 
more than a pound of lead, it 
seems absurd to consider the two 
substances together. Worth their 
weight in gold might rather be 
said of ostrich feathers, in contra- 
distinction, and as proudest attri- 
bute of superiority. 

The sale proceeds, with the same 
tit-tat-toe sort of talking, one lot 
being ‘ up’ and another lot ‘ down,’ 
as the talker offers them in his 
quick enterprise and ability ; and 
the sale-prices vary, such ‘sorts’ as 
are styled Femina, Boos, Byock, 
reaching as much as 8/. per lb., 
or 10s. an oz., and amounting, in 
a ‘quantity,’ to purchases of as 
much each as 500/. But, ostrich- 
feather sale as the sale may be, 


the seller has no ostrich feathers 
with him or near him for buyers 
to hang over, and to feel and to 
inspect and to compare. A bonded 
warehouse nearly a mile away is 
the place where the feathers are 
to be seen, and the place where, 
on its very threshold, there is the 
fragrance of cinnamon, cardamom, 
cassia, manna; there is the sem- 
blance of ivory, Japan ware, 
lacquered ware, as heavy wagons 
are standing about, yielding up 
huge piles of Oriental-looking 
bales. And on entering this bonded 
warehouse there are feathers 
enough, and in richest variety. 
Feather-terms, too—the strange- 
sounding Femina, Boos, Byock, 
Spadona—get short explanation ; 
and get, as usual, considerably 
more suggestiveness after the ex- 
planation has come. Boos, for 
example, is perhaps Hottentot, 
perhaps Kaffir, perhaps Moorish, 
or a taste of the language of 
Griqua, Fingoe, Ashantee, with 
some corruption destroying its im- 
mediate recognisability. It means 
the feathers from the ostrich’s tail, 
in distinction to the feathers from 
the wings and elsewhere. Byock, 
translated, means the piebald, or 
black-and-white, feathers that are 
black and white as they are natu- 
rally, without submission to Afri- 
can dye or preparation ; and Fe- 
mina and Spadona are Italian 
words pure. As femmina (its 
proper spelling), for the first, fe- 
male ; as spadone, for the second, 
a large flat sword, Spadona fea- 
thers being such feathers as are 
long and narrow, with sharp- 
pointed ends—sword-shaped, in 
fact, exactly —these two last ‘sorts’ 
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tell how Italian merchants ori- 
ginated the importation of ostrich 
feathers into Europe; no matter 
how many centuries have passed 
since they sent their argosies 
across from Venice, say, as Antonio 
did, and since, on their voyages 
to Tripolis and Barbary, they 
braved ‘ those shallows and those 
flats’ that might scatter their fea- 
ther-ventures, as well as 


‘all their spices, on the stream, 
And enrobe the roaring waters with their 
silks,’ 


As for the feathers themselves, 
for buyers and others to ‘ view,’ 
there they are in the beautiful 
plumes of the white ostrich (from 
the male bird always), long creamy 
tufts, handsome enough to have 
been chosen for the nodding 
plumes of Hector himself; there 
they are in the beautiful plumes 
of the long black ostrich, from the 
male also ; there they are in the 
long ‘drab’ (the female), in the 
sword shape, in the ‘cut’ shape— 
those with their ends trimmed 
out, through breakage or some- 
thing else ; and there they are in 
the short feathers of all of these ; 
in the medium of all of these ; in 
the feathers of the Cape birds, and 
the farmed birds, incapable of re- 
taining the artificial ‘curl’ so well 
as the wild ; and the birds from 
Mogadore, from Egypt, and from 
Senegal. Lying safely collected 
there, after passing from dusky 
hand to dusky hand till delivered 
to some trader at the shore, there 
they are in their thousands and 
_ their tens. of thousands ; tied up 
in big bundles, feather on feather, 
forming a solid block ; tied in high 
branching tufts, here and there 
upon a string, like a royal kite- 
tail ; lying on wooden trays raised 
over the ship-cases in which they 
have been imported ; spraying out, 
* feathering’ out, in all their well- 
known beautiful lightness, waving 
and nodding at the touch, and 
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even at the breath. And they 
have superb companions in the 
shape of thousands and of tens of 
thousands of other foreign birds, 
under the same aroma of camphor, 
under even the added charm of 
rare and lovely tint, of magnificent 
brilliance, of jewel-like gloss and 
lustre. Amongst them there are 
fairy humming-birds, casesful and 
casesful, like gems, ruby, amber, 
purple, emerald, gold. Amongst 
them there are hundreds of red 
tanagers, of orange tanagers, of 
kingfishers, as valued for their 
fine slenderness as for their hue ; 
of jay, of grebe, of parrakeets, of 
parrots, with no peril of beak or 
horror of shriek to overweigh 
their handsomeness any longer. 
Amongst them there are mimic 
cardinals ; also there is the pert 
and delicate red-headed pope ; 
there are cases of sunbirds, of 
merles, of bronze merles, of long- 
tailed Trojans, of resplendent Tro- 
jans, of the scarlet ibis, spread 
flat and hard, like opened and 
smoked fish, and being marvels of 
flaming colour ; there are cases of 
blue creepers, of jungle cocks, of 
Jaffa finches, of blue birds, flying 
daintily about gilt trellis-work on 
an Arabian night; of yellow 
breasts, of lavender breasts; of 
Impeyan pheasants, christened 
after Lady Impey, who tried to 
bring over and rear the beautiful 
bird in England; of gorgeous Ar- 
gus pheasants, owning that de- 
scriptive Nepaulese name the 
Mon-aul, or bird of gold. And 
the list is not completed even yet ; 
it can have a great deal put to it 
in addition. For example, osprey 
feathers, heron feathers, paddy fea- 
thers—gray paddy, white paddy, 
brown paddy ; 3537 magpie tails ; 
346 peacock necks; a score of 
birds of paradise, the price pre- 
cious ; 41lbs. weight of glittering 
beetles ; seven-coloured finches 

boxes of canaries ; 317 bundles of 
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peacocks’ eyes, the tail feathers, 
and superb; amputated wings ; 
peacock hand-screens, Eastern 
finished ; peacock body-feathers ; 
peacock ‘ swords ; peacock ‘ fish- 
tails,’ the ‘ blind’ feathers, i.e. the 
eye-less, and ended ‘ cut,’ like the 
cut among the ostriches ; peacocks 
whole, in a case seven feet long, 
and the width proportionate, the 
birds perfect from beak to gleam- 
ing tail-tip, without a feather 
crumpled ; peacock quill-dusters, 
being the positive quills of the 
peacock’s tail feathers, split, and 
bound together with a costly 
handle ;* ostrich skins, a slab, as 
it were, of delicate drab feathers 
grown to a ground the stiffness 
and hardness of a shield ; vulture 
feathers, ennobled by the trade 
title of the American ostrich ; 
egret feathers, formerly used only 
by royal personages and the high- 
est nobles, and the form of the 
arrangement of which is still re- 
tained in the diamond egret or 
aigrette that decorates exclusively 
the head-dress of the Shah. Birds 
of a feather flock together here, 
indeed; and fine feathers make 
the finest birds in a bounteous 
and ever-wonderful creation. Here 
they are in choice companies, in 
regal assemblages; the tender 
dove-tints sorted, the faint greens 
classed, the downy blues gathered, 
with new places found for the 
deeper stronger indigos, the steel, 
the maroons, the violets, They 
bring a bewilderment of beauty, 
a maze of splendour, and a maze 
of colour. Surely it is all Solo- 
mon’s, after the navy of Tarshish 
has reached him, bringing gold 
and silver, ivory and apes and 
peacocks, And the birds are birds 


* These are for flapping and rustling, 
to wave off insects and move the air. 
They are Oriental on, bringing the sur- 
mise whether the frail-looking and sup- 
posed sacred implements or symbols seen 
in slave’s hands, on the Nineveh marbles, 
may not be thus explained. 
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literally. They lie with beak and 
wing and swelling breast, and little 
shelly claw, for all they have no 
more song in them, and no more 
flight or preening ; but lie with 
their little bodies just emptied and 
dried, and filled with the light 
mockery of a pinch of cotton wool. 
Is it a wonder the dusky artisans 
of the East and the South can 
deliciously embroider and fresco 
and stain and join mosaic, and 
run threads of gold and crimson 
into never-failing harmony? With 
such glorious models of colour for 
imitation and inspiration, they 
could not fail to blend and merge, 
to subdue and keep, melting the 
wildest opposites into felicitous 
wholeness under their skilful 
handling. On the other hand, 
when remembrance comes of the 
dull browns and homely grays of 
the birds of northern latitudes, 
the gloom and sombreness of 
northern conceptions can very 
fairly and seriously be accounted 
for. 

Then what, comes the wonder- 
ing question, is the wealthy pur- 
pose for which these exquisite 
birds are here? Female fashion, 
settled by the enactments of Le 
Follet, on dress, on cap, ou bonnet, 
is not responsible for all, not yet 
the half of them. The soldiers 
of the world require feathers to 
decorate their heads quite as 
much as women do. The High- 
land regiments, for example, create 
a large demand for black ostriches, 
remote as the connection seems ; 
their greatest competitors in the 
matter being undertakers for 
‘high-class’ funerals. Hussar 
troopers, again, wear the feathers 
of the osprey and the egret ; other 
regiments use the flossy kinds of 
thea (better known as the vulture, 
the American ostrich), others the 
polished and wavy plumage of the 
cock. Immense importations of 
birds are required also by bird- 
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stuffers, the naturalists; their 
artistic groups, arranged with so 
much skill and patience, having 
plentiful sale as house ornaments 
and treasures. There are, besides, 
the homely purposes of light 
brooms and brushes ; the luxuries 
of fire-screens, fans, fishing-flies, 
arrow-ends ; there are even chil- 
dren’s shuttlecocks, humble as 
this item may be; and bouquets of 
finely-made flowers ; to say nothing 
of the tons and tons of down and 
feathers appropriated to beds and 
pillows, the whole of which are 
not procured by the stripping 
and plucking carried on at British 
poulterers’ and at British farms. 
But, returning to ostrich feathers 
only, it shall be said that, on their 
arrival in this country, the first 
operation is to put them into 
sieves to shake them free from 
sand. It is because, as they are 
sold by weight, and reach, even 
first hand, as has been seen, as 
mucb as 10s. or more an ounce, 
merchants are not called upon to 
pay that high price for what may 
be styled, commercially, ‘ samples’ 
of African desert or seashore. 
Dyeing and bleaching have to 
follow, unnecessary as bleaching 
would seem, seeing that an ostrich- 
feather sale includes ‘white,’ 
‘third white,’ ‘white Boos,’ and 
so on, any one of which terms 
appears to give whiteness effectu- 
ally ; but the white of the cata- 
logue of a feather sale is not the 
white of merchandise; it is a 
cream; it is stained by life, by 
capture, by much handling ; and 
at the very onset bleaching, or 
let it be called extracting, is a 
work that must be done. Even 
for dyeing the feathers known as 
‘drab,’ this extracting is a process 
that must be gone through ; with- 
out it there is no brilliance in the 
crimsons, purples, violets, and 
other dark colours for which 
‘ drabs’ are wanted ; and to man- 


age it properly is a matter requir- 
ing such experience and such 
nicety, a proficient at it can com- 
mand a salary of 5007. or 6007. a 
year. Lemon-juice, mixed with 
safflower, is one material a feather- 
dyer uses; it gives him rose 
colour and pink. Brazil-wood 
gives him deep reds; a mixture 
of Brazil-wood and cudbear gives 
him crimson; indigo gives him 
blues ; turmeric, or weld, yields 
yellow. For bleaching, there is 
the familiar sulphur applied after 
a long steeping in soap-and-water. 
Subsequent to any and to every 
one of the processes, there has to 
be drying. It is performed, if 
there is time, by hanging in small 
bunches upon strings; it is per- 
formed, if speed is the object 
(and it mostly is), by sticking 
bunches of the feathers, like out- 
side spokes, into the tyre of a 
vast iron wheel, which is raised 
high, and turned round thus 
decorated at the utmost possible 
rapidity. Then comes the dresser's 
duty, as important to the future 
of the feather as the chemical 
knowledge of the dyer. It con- 
sists in opening the fibres by 
shaking; in scraping the ribs 
with bits of glass (to give the 
required flexibility for shaping), 
and in giving the curl to the fila- 
ments, or vanes, by a particular 
application of a blunt knife. 
But let it be agreed that all this 
has been done, a feather even then 
is not a feather in the sense that 
has ordinary acceptation. Exa- 
mine one of these, and it will 
be seen to be composed, artfully 
and skilfully, of two feathers, if 
not of three feathers, most insidi- 
ously and dexterously welded to- 
gether. It has not the name 
either of a feather in the trade, 
it isa ‘tip.’ Three tips grouped 
together on wire stalks (as all 
must be stalked for millinery 
purposes) into the shape known 
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to the uncommercial as the Prince 
of Wales’s feathers, have the dis- 
tinctive name given to them of a 
‘plume.’ It is in this form only 
that ‘ feathers’ exist in merchants’ 
warehouses, and are sent out by 
them to shops for sale by retail 
traders ; and of this form it shall 
be said that it is an historical 
error to suppose it was first as- 
sumed by the Black Prince after 
Crecy. It was Henry, eldest son 
of James I., for whom it was es- 
tablished just as it is, within a 
prince's coronet ; and neither were 
ostrich feathers first used by 
English nobles after that same 
feather-famed overthrow. They 
had been a cognisance of the 
Plantagenets for some time pre- 
viously. 

Now a feather, as a feather, 
deserves a word of its birth and 
lineage ; to put it as a piece of 
passing pleasantry, Professor Hux- 
ley thinks a feather deserves two 
words, since he calls it, scientific- 
ally and magnificently, a ‘ tegu- 
mentary appendage.’ Any way,a 
feather consists of three parts: 
its quill, its shaft, its vane. The 
quill, otherwise the barrel, is the 
part that goes into the bird’s skin ; 
the shaft is the part that fits into 
the quill or barrel, and is, in fact, 
the spine; the vane, otherwise 
beard or barb (the Italian barba 
shortened), is the part that clothes 
the shaft, and gives it its peculiar 
character and beauty. By a sin- 
gular provision, the barrels of 
many birds are double shafted ; 
the secondary shaft (called a plu- 
mule or accessory plume) being, 
though generally smaller than the 
primary shaft, furnished with 
barbs in exactly the same manner. 
In the curious cassowary this 
bountifulness is increased; there 
is a triple shaft. In the rhea, 
there is a tuft of down, in place 
of any repetition at all. In the 
waxwing, or Bohemian chatterer, 


there is the peculiarity that some 
of the wing feathers have horny 
and red expansions at their tips, 
precisely as if wax had been 
dropped there in a large impres- 
sive seal. The ostrich, however, 
is minus this accessory plume (as 
are aquatic birds). Taking its 
feathers as a type of all other 
feathers, they are living parts of 
the bird when first formed, getting 
growth out of the creature by nu- 
trient vessels; then the time 
comes when they can be no longer 
nourished, when they become 
atrophied, when they dry ; and it 
is then that there ensues moulting, 
with all its discomfort and physi- 
cal drain and effort. As this 
moulting is annual, and as some 
of the feathers grow in the year 
to be two feet long, an adequate 
estimate may be formed of the 
impulse of it, and of its exhaust- 
ing demands. An ostrich is strong, 
it must be admitted, to allow 
for this heavy wear and tear ; and 
it is quite clear he should be. To 
put his dimensions and his powers 
into figures, they are that his 
ordinary height of six feet is some- 
times increased to eight feet ; that 
he weighs three hundred pounds ; 
that he can carry a couple of men 
upon his back; that he can roar 
as lustily as a lion, though, when 
he is in a rage, he can only cackle 
foolishly and hiss. He likes seven 
wives too (and all the seven at 
once; not one after the other has 
been beheaded); he can make a 
meal of stones ;* he can rush at a 
speed of sixty miles an hour, out- 
stripping an express train; he can 
rip open a dog with one blow of 
his foot easily,—has been known 
by the same implement to rip up 
a man; and even such stealthy 

* To assist his giant digestive appara- 
tus, just as smaller birds swallow sand 
and gravel; a physiological fact that ac- 
counts for the appetite of ostriches for 


pence and iron-chips when confined in 
dens and cages. 
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and powerful animals as leopards 
will run away at his approach, 
not venturing to meet the terror 
of his attack. Yet the poor bird 
has weak sides tohim. He allows 
an African hunter to approach 
him, if the African decks himself 
out in the feathers of the ostrich 
family, and makes his way along 
with an ostrich shamble; he is 
idiotic enough, when he is run- 
ning, to run his sixty miles in 
circles, and so return to the spot 
he started from for certain cap- 
ture; he loves the comfort of 
company; he will stay by herds 
of giraffes and antelopes and quag- 
gas; he is vegetarian; he will 
quench his thirst (which seldom 
troubles him) by eating desert 
gourds and melons ; he will en- 
sconce himself in a field of corn 
quite happily, the said field being 
part of a Boer farm or native 
settlement, and there he and his 
seven wives will dispose of that 
corn very quickly. As for the 
female ostrich, the current reports 
of her belie her scandalously. 
Namadig, the Arabian poet, writ- 
ing, some centuries ago, com- 
pared thoughtless and selfish man- 
kind to her, in lines that may be 
freely translated thus : 


‘ Caressing strangers, kin near that shoukd 


dear, 
Untended, pining, lone, 
Some live ; and match the ostrich, hatch- 
ing others’ eggs, 
Her own eggs shunned, unknown !" 


But Namadig, although he lived 
in Arabia, and might have made 
accurate observation, was as 
wrong as anybody else. A lady 
ostrich shuns her eggs, it is true ; 
but it is only in the daytime, 
when the sun is warm and she is 
not needed ; as night approaches 
and the air grows cool, she faith- 
fully returns. Then a lady-ostrich 
will hatch others’ eggs, it is true, 
again; but it is for a better rea- 
son still, She is one of seven 


wives, it must be recollected ; there 
is only one hole made in the 
sand for the common nest of 
all of them; so if one wife is sit- 
ting it is enough, and she who 
sits is a better stepmother than 
many human stepmothers, since 
the eggs of her six sister-wives get 
as much comfort out of her as she 
is able to give to her own. Her 
method also of laying her eggs 
(about ten) is beautiful. She 
places them perfectly on end ; 
and if she cannot wait till a sister- 
wife vacates the nest to let her 
enter, the egg she is forced to part 
with is scattered quite near on the 
sand, to be food, after the com- 
mon hatching, for all the common 
young. There is a time when 
she will forsake her brood, cer- 
tainly. It is ifa tricking African 
has been near it, and if she dis- 
covers he has been by her sense 
of smell. Then fear for her life 
overpowers all other feelings (it 
may be); at any rate, she will 
never approach. But she is not 
often tried in this way, as the 
Africans have learnt how to rake 
for her eggs with a long stick from 
a long distance whilst she hap- 
pens to be away, and as the bird 
has thus no knowledge of the 
robbery that has been committed 
upon her, she will keep using her 
nest, only for the eggs to be stolen 
again and again, and for the rob- 
ber to find in it a constant source 
of profit. 

And that an ostrich-egg is 
worth stealing there can be no 
question. Its weight is three 
pounds, as much as twenty hens’ 
eggs put all together; it is its 
own saucepan, requiring nothing 
but to be stuck upright in a fire, 
with a hole cracked in its point 
for a forked stick to be thrust 
through to give it an occasional 
stir; and when it has been cooked 
and eaten the empty shell can be 
turned into a cup or basin, and in 
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that form have long life and much 
utility. But never, it must be 
conceded, does the ostrich fur- 
nish agreeable food. It is said 
that Heliogabalus, ‘the imperial 
beast and glutton,’ had the brairis 
of six hundred ostriches served 
up as one of his fabulous dishes ; 
it is said, too, there was a race of 
people called the Struthophagi 
(from the Latin for the bird, 
struthio camelus), for the reason 


Double Acrostic. 


ment ofits flesh and blood. But, 
as a fact, ostrich-meat is tough, 
and were it not for the beauty of 
ostrich-feathers, leading up, as far 
as England is concerned, to an 
ostrich-feather sale, as at the be- 
ginning of this sketch described, 
the ostrich would never be caught, 
and never be cultivated. It isa 
matter of being pleased with a 
feather, which, in this case, to 
the feather-owner, chances to be 


that they had such high enjoy- 


ANSWER TO THE SPECIAL DOUBLE ACROSTIC (No. XV.). 


i ses F 


2.1 neurram I 
8. I suomonit E 


planatory Notes.—Light 1. For van, or first part Ciaw s Dictionary, &c.). 


’Isracli’s Curiosities of Literature. 3. Moore, Lalla — 

Correct answers to the above have been received from Araba; Bon Gualtier, 
C OM, Kanitbeko, Mungo-Puss-Tory, and Shaitan. 

Another Special Acrostic is given for these six solvers, who are requested to 
take note that answers to this Acrostic must be delivered at 188 Fleet-street by 
the first post on February the 6th, and that no alternative word or words will be 
allowed. 


SPECIAL DOUBLE ACROSTIC (No. XVL). 
(For the Six Solvers who have tied.) 


Tus, this, you seek, by just ambition spurred— 
Who would be second, or yet humbler third ? 
I. 
Of many singers in an age long past 
The vulgar lot decided this came last. 
Il, 
The play’s the thing; but as for her, I’m certain 
I was right to strangle her behind the curtain. 
III. 
Its title to distinction—fair requital— 
Is, that it gives distinction to a title. 
IV. 
He gave—what some might think a shade unpleasant — 
A brother-tar a coffin for a present. 
v. 
Of mood-uncertain, one might say morose, 
He raised a smile, though not himself jocose. 
Died about seventeen hundred eighty-three ; 
His name I tell not, rather R.1.P. THETA. 


Answers te the above, addressed to the Acrostic Editor of Loxpew Society, 
188 Fleet-street, E.C., must be received not later than February the 6th. 





